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Die  opinions  and  conclusions  expressed  herein  are  those  of  the  individual 
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United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  or  any  other  govern¬ 
mental  agency*  References  to  this  study  should  include  the  foregoing 
statement.  ^ 


INTRODUCTION 


3he  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  develop  a  doctrine  for  offensive 
operations  by  a  corps  against  cities.  Source  material  is  both  historical 
and  doctrinal  in  nature. 


The  city  is  important  to  the  modem  army  as  a  source  of  personnel 
and  materiel.  The  city  often  has  tactical  importance  as  a  communication 
center.  A  review  of  World  War  H  field  orders  reveals  that  cities  were 
often  designated  as  objectives  for  major  elements  of  the  corps.  Since 
the  current  trend  in  the  world  is  toward  more  and  larger  cities,  it  is 
logical  to  expect  that  cities  will  play  an  important  role  in  future  wars. 

The  historical  examples  cited  in  this  stuiy  are  taken  from  World 
War  H  campaigns  in  Prance,  Gennany,  Russia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Documentation  of  U.S.  Amy  operations  was  found  to  be  excellent,  but 
documentation  of  Soviet  and  Geman  operations  appeared  to  be  less  accurate, 
and  less  reliable.  The  U.S.  Aimy  doctrine  contained  in  this  paper  is  a 
consolidation  of  matexdal  contained  in  U.S.  Amy  field  manuals  and  U.S. 

Amy  service  school  instructional  material. 


During  World  War  EE,  the  corps  had  sufficient  forces  to  seise  aost 
cities,  but  the  ground  attack  on  a  major  population  center  vdth  a  hostile 
population  required  an  of  ansr  greup.  Oesps  headquarters  planned 
snd  conducted  eleuen  of  the  fourteen  attacks  described  in  the  historical 
-^los.  to*  or  an*  g^p  headquarters  planned  and  directed  the  attack- 
on  Staling,  Vitebsk,  a*  Berlin,  ihe  e^les  are  diridri  into  four  ‘ 
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categories:  unfortified  cities  during  mobile  warfare,  fortified  cities 
during  mobile  warfare,  cities  as  part  of  a  fortified  line,  and  the  megalopolis 
or  supercity. 

Unfortified  Cities  During  Ilobile  Warfare 
The  battles  of  Le  Mans,  Koblenz,  lukhnov,  and  Bobruisk  are  included 
in  this  categoiy.  Each  of  these  cities  fell  within  two  or  three  days. 

Each  plan  of  attack  included  an  isolating  force,  and  the  attacker  usually 
had  a  minimum  of  three  to  one  superiority  of  combat  units. 

Fortified  Cities  During  Mobile  Warfare 
Hie  battles  of  Metz,  Kharkov,  and  Vitebsk  are  in  this  categoiy. 

3he  defensive  areas  of  Metz  and  Vitebsk  were  used  as  anchor  points  during 
Geman  efforts  to  stabilize  their  defensive  lines  in  1944.  Both  defenses 
successfully  withstood  the  initial  attests  to  take  thou,  and  both  cities 
fell  relatively  quickly  after  coordinated  attacks  reduced  the  surrounding 
fortifications  and  isolated  the  garrisons.  Kharkov  is  an  example  in  which 

the  defending  garrison  was  turned  out  of  its  positions  by  the  threat  of  an 
isolating  attack. 


Cities  as  Part  of  a  Fortified  Line 
Die  battles  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Aachen  are  cited.  Bie  port 
facilities  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest  were  essential  to  the  Allied  logistical 
planners.  Both  ports  Mere  protected  by  a  defensive  line  uhich  had  to  be 
penetrated  before  the  port  could  be  seised,  tte  Siegfried  Line  defenses 
bad  to  be  penetrated  before  Aachen  could  be  isolated.  In  each  of  these 
attacks,  the  penetration  of  the  defensive  line  uas  the  nost  difficult  and 
tine  censuring  phase.  Die  port  cities  Ml  uithin  ten  dsys  of  the  date 
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that  the  defensive  line  was  penetrated,  and  Aachen  fell  shortly  after  it  was 
effectively  isolated. 

The  Megalopolis 

Ohe  battles  for  the  "supercities"  of  Paris,  Manila,  Stalingrad,  and 
Berlin  are  included  in  this  chapter.  After  U.S.  forces  had  crossed  the 
Seine  River  both  north  and  south  of  Paris  and  threatened  to  isolate  the 
Paris  garrison,  French  underground  forces  seized  control  of  large  sections 
of  the  city.  Bie  U.S.  5th  Corps,  with  the  2d  French  Armored  Division 
attached,  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  clearing  the  city.  In  the  Pacific 
Ei eater,  the  U.S.  14th  Corps  required  nearly  a  month  to  reduce  the  static 
defensive  positions  in  Manila,  which  were  manned  by  sixteen  thousand  hastily 
organized  defenders.  Bie  Stalingrad  and  Berlin  battles  were  conducted  by 
army  or  army  group  headquarters,  and  are  merely  summarized  in  this  study. 

Doctrine 

The  lessons  learned  from  the  historical  examples  are  examined  in 
the  light  of  current  U.S.  Army  doctrine  and  instructional  material  from  The 
Infantry  School  and  the  U.S.  Amy  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Available 
Soviet  and  German  doctrines  are  commented  upon  when  they  differ  with  U.S. 
doctrine.  The  conclusions  are  presented  as  a  proposed  doctrine  which  is 
Synthesis  of  lessons  learned  from  the  study.  Separate  paragraphs  deal 

with  the  decision,  the  estimate,  plans  and  preparations,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  attack. 


Conclusions 

The  doctrine  which  is  proposed  in  this  paper  highligits  the  fact  that 
fitting  in  cities  should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  If  a  city  is  to 
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be  neutralized,  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  weapons  are  the  most 
economical  naans  of  accomplishing  the  mission*  If  a  ground  assault  is 
required,  the  following  should  be  considered: 

Size  of  force  required  to  seize  a  strongly  defended  city. 

Necessity  to  isolate  the  city  and  defeat  relief  attacks. 

Selection  of  key  terrain  and  objectives  within  the  city. 

Influence  of  paramilitary  forces  and  a  hostile  population. 

Requirement  for  rapid  collection  and  dissemination  of  intelligence 
and  aerial  photography. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  attack 
of  a  city  should  either  turn  the  defending  force  out  of  its  prepared 
position  or  isolate  and  destroy  him.  Destruction  is  accomplished  by 
(1)  isolating  the  defending  force,  (2)  restricting  its  ability  to  move  and 

react,  and  (3)  penetrating  its  positions  and  isolating  and  destroying  its 
strongpoints. 

Bie  corps  normally  has  sufficient  combat  power  to  seize  all  but 
the  largest  cities  -with  conventional  weapons.  The  corps  should  place 
helicopters,  combat  engineer  vehicles,  and  medium  artillery  in  direct 
support  of  assault  units  or  attached  to  them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many  new  cities  developed  during  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Nations  blessed  with 
a  favorable  environment  and  resources  expanded  their  production  to  become 
world  powers.  Wars  were  fought  for  the  possession  of  industrial  areas 
and  population  centers,  and  revolutionaries  discovered  they  could  paralyze 
a  government  by  seizing  its  major  population  centers.1  More  recently, 
national  planners  decided  that  population  centers  were  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  industrialization  and  set  out  to  build  such  centers  with 
voluntary  and  forced  migration.^ 

Military  planners  soon  realized  that  industrialization  increased 
a  nation's  military  strength.  The  modem  army  integrated  machines  and 
men  into  a  war  machine  with  tremendous  capabilities.  Despite  its  strength, 
the  new  army  had  weaknesses,  for  it  was  dependent  upon  its  industrial 
and  population  centers  for  personnel,  equipment,  and  logistical  support. 
When  the  modem  army  moved  from  its  industrial  base,  it  had  to  follow 
established  communication  lines  or  build  new  ones  at  great  expense  and 


effort.  Since  cities  were  the  hubs  of  these  communication  lines,  their 


1  .  - 

»^mi1,+^Lenail,^.0rderS  t0  Seize  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  19th  Century 
revolutions  in  France,  and  the  current  series  of  military  coups  are 
examples  of  the  revolutionaries*  use  of  cities  to  seiz^powerf 

.  J*®1®  Soyiet  eff°rts  to  build  population  centers  behind  the  Urals 

th®  Yugoslav  efforts  to  develop  such  cities  as 

tiofof  tti?dootr£^Srad’  "d  Prib°r’  are  “““S’168  of  applies- 
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possession  sometimes  provided  a  tactical  advantage  over  the  enemy.  The 
stratesic  value  of  the  city  lay  in  its  communications-  facilities,  industrial 
areas,  labor  pool,  and  political  importance.  Its  tactical  value  was  its 
communications,  manpower,  or  position  astride  an  avenue  of  approach. 

The  list  of  cities  which  were  designated  as  objectives  in  corps 
field  orders  (operation  orders)  during  World  War  II  is  long.  The  examples 
cited  in  this  paper  are  only  a  few  of  the  better  documented  and  more  im¬ 
portant  battles  which  were  fought  in  or  around  a  city.  With  the  population 
explosion  phenomena  adding  to  the  number  and  size  of  cities  continuously, 
combat  in  cities  can  be  anticipated  even  more  frequently  in  the  future. 

Since  the  current  U.S.  Army  Manual  for  combat  in  cities  is  written  for 
regimental  and  lower  units  and  the  applicable  portion  of  U.S.  Army  field 
service  regulations  is  sketchy,  this  study  is  intended  to  consolidate  and 
supplement  the  current  tactical  doctrine  for  corps  planners.3  The  study 
concentrates  on  the  corps  level  of  operations. 


In  most  cases  during  U.S.  operations  in  World  War  H  when  the 
corps  was  assigned  the  mission  to  seize  a  city,  the  corps  had  sufficient 
forces  available  to  defeat  the  enemy  on  the  terrain  surrounding  the  city 
and  isolate  the  defenders.  Once  the  city  was  isolated  the  defenders  had 
to  choose  between  continued  defense  and  ultimate  loss  of  the  defending 
force.  Chapters  I  and  n  of  Part  I  are  examples  in  which  the  corps  commander 
had  freedom  of  action  and  selected  to  develop  the  battle  in  this  manner. 

Chapters  HI  and  IV  of  Part  I  are  studies  of  battles  in  which  the 


ton  25  31~5°V£g”b-at  iS  £2£tified  Areas  and  Towns  (Washing- 

~  “ 2/'  D*?*‘  JJ-S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1952),  and  Field  Manual  lOoU 

323aagttS  D-C-i  U.S.  Government  ’ 
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corps  commander’s  ability  to  maneuver  was  restricted  by  terrain  and  enemy 
dispositions,  or  because  a  combination  of  enemy  defenses,  population,  and 
physical  dimensions  of  the  city  made  it  too  large  for  one  corps  to  capture* 

Part  H  of  this  paper  is  a  study  of  pertinent  United  States  and 
foreign  army  doctrine.  It  is  organized  into  functional  chapters  dealing 
with  the  elements  of  the  commander's  decision,  planning,  conduct  of  the 
battle,  and  organization. 

Part  m  of  the  paper  is  a  synthesis  of  the  previous  material  in 
the  form  of  a  "proposed  doctrine."  The  ideas  are  not  new,  but  they  do 
provide  specific  guidance  for  corps  level  planners  with  emphasis  on  those 
items  which  caused,  the  most  difficulty  during  World  War  II  operations. 

Modem  developments  have  been  considered  in  the  formulation  of  this  doctrine. 


PART  I 


HISTORICAL  EXAMPLES 

The  historical  examples  used  in  this  study  occurred  during  World 
War  II  in  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Four  cate¬ 
gories  of  battles  were  analyzed:  the  unfortified  city  in  mobile  warfare, 
the  fortified  and  well  defended  city  in  mobile  warfare,  the  city  as  part 
of  a  fortified  line,  and  the  megalopolis  or  supercity.  A  city  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  is  defined  as  a  major  population  center  which 

is  so  situated  and  of  such  size  that  it  constitutes  a  suitable  objective 
for  a  corps  attack. 

A  megalopolis  is  simply  a  very  large  city  or  series  of  adjoining 
cities.  Paris,  with  a  population  of  two  and  one-half  million,  and  Manila, 
population  one  million,  are  examples  which  were  seized  by  a  single  corps. 

The  battles  for  the  Ruhr,  Berlin,  Budapest,  and  Stalingrad  are  examples 
in  which  larger  military  formations  attacked  a  megalopolis.  Detailed 
treatment  of  these  battles  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

The  first  category  of  city  to  be  discussed  is  of  moderate  size, 
is  not  fortified,  and  is  not  defended  in  strength.  Attacks  on  this  type 
of  city  occurred  most  often  after  breakthroughs,  and  were  conducted  to 
hinder  the  enemy*  s  withdrawal  and  prevent  hdm  from  re-establishing  a 
coordinated  defense.  The  battles  of  Le  Mans,  Koblenz,  Yukhnov,  and 
Bobruisk  are  examples  of  this  type  of  attack. 

A  more  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  the  second  category  of  city, 
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one  which  has  been  fortified  and  is  defended  in  strength.  battles  of 
Hets,  Kharkov,  and  Vitebsk  are  reviewed  in  Chapter  U  as  examples  of  this 
type  of  attack,  Ere  battle  of  Metz  is  developed  in  detail  from  corps 
orders  and  after  aotion  reports,  and  corps  and  division  supporting  documents. 
Accounts  of  the  Soviet-German  campaigns  of  World  War  II  contain  marry  examples 
of  army  and  army  group  operations  conducted  around  such  fortress  cities. 

Jhe  third  category  of  attack  occurs  when  the  attacker  is  not  able 
to  assault  the  flanks  of  a  fortified  and  defended  city.  Erie  may  occur  if 
the  city  is  located  within  a  fortified  line  or  because  the  flanks  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  obstacles.  In  this  case,  the  defender  is  able  to  concentrate  his 
defenses  so  that  the  attack  must  penetrate  a  defensive  line  before  it 
can  assault  the  city  proper.  The  battles  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Aachen 
are  reviewed  in  Chapter  HI.  ;Bre  discussion  is  documented  with  after 
action  reports,  field  orders,  and  special  reports  rdrich  were  prepared  by 
the  participating  units  immediately  after  the  attacks. 

The  fourth  category  of  encounter  is  best  described  as  the  attack 
cf  a  metropolitan  area  or  megalopolis.  Ihe  battles  of  Paris  and  Manila 
examples  of  this  type  of  action.  Hie  corps  commander's  freedom  of 
action  was  limited  by  political  and  strategic  considerations  in  both  oases, 
but  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Paris.  Fifth  Corps  records  of  the  battle 
cf  Paris  included  02  and  G3  journals  and  aSer  action  reports.  Documentation 
of  the  battle  of  Manila  is  good,  and  consists  of  field  orders,  after  action 
reports,  and  special  studies  made  immediately  after  the  battle. 

Certain  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  stuctjr  of  these 
historical  examples.  First,  combat  in  cities  seldom  results  in  a  quick 
and  decisive  victory,  and  often  requires  large  commitments  of  combat  power 
for  weeks  or  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limited  fields  of  fire  and  loss 
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of  mobility  within  a  city  usually  place  the  defender  at  a  disadvantage 
nee  the  flanks  of  a  city  are  eoeposed*  For  this  reason,  the  defender  urin 
usually  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  strongpoints  on  the  best  defensive 
terrain  around  the  perimeter  of  the  city  where  he  can  obtain  better  fields 
of  fire  and  observation.  Outlying  towns  often  furnish  good  positions  for 
strongpoints  from  which  the  main  avenues  of  approach  into  the  city  can  be 
blocked.  Elements  of  the  attacking  corps  usually  isolate  the  city  and 
defeat  reinforcement  and  breakout  attempts  while  other  elements  of  the 
corps  defeat  the  enemy  trapped  within  the  city. 

def®d9r  usuaUy  «»««  ™ch  heavier  losses  then  the  .ttacker 
*»ihg  the  fight  for  en  Isolated  city  even  if  the  defending  garrison 
succeeds  in  breaking  out-# 

It  dsoold  be  noted  here  that  all  of  these  historical  examples 
occurred  prior  to  the  developaent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  under  nochaaical 
and  non-biological  conditions  of  warfare e 


CHAPTER  I 


UNFORTIFIED  CITIES  DURING  MOBILE  WARFARE 


The  mobile  warfare  which  accompanied  the  Allied  exploitation  across 
France  in  1944  furnished  many  examples  of  the  attack  of  unfortified  cities. 
Only  one  of  these  battles  will  be  described  in  this  chapter.  The  capture 
of  Le  Mans  frustrated  a  German  plan  to  defend  in  the  Laval -Kayenne- 
Le  Mans  area  and  placed  the  Allied  armies  in  position  to  encircle  major 


German  forces.  The  capture  of  Chartres  and  Orleans  which  opened  the  gate¬ 
way  to  Paris  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  The  second  example  of  this 
chapter,  Koblenz,  Germany,  was  an  enemy  city  of  sixty- six  thousand  people 


which  was  cleared  by  one  regiment  late  in  the  war.  The  final  two  examples 
in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  the  German- Soviet  front.  He  battle  of 
Yukhnov  occurred  early  in  the  Soviet  counter  offensives,  and  the  battle 


of  Bobruisk  show's  how  a  river  flotilla  supported  an  exploitation  which 
culminated  in  the  capture  of  a  Russian  city  of  eighty-four  thousand. 


Le  Mans 

The  breakout  from  the  Normandy  peninsula  put  C.S.  forces  in  position 
to  encircle  major  elements  of  the  German  Army  Group  3  and  to  prevent  it 
from  organising  a  defensive  line.  Third  Army  directed  15th  Corps  to 
advance  east  and  seise  the  towns  of  Kayenne,  Laval,  and  Le  Mans  (Map  I). 
Seizure  of  these  communications  centers  would  place  the  corps  on  the  rear 
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of  German  forces  deployed  in  the  Normandy  area.1  Speed  was  essential  since 
the  German  LXXXI  Corps  was  attempting  to  establish  a  workable  defense  in 
this  area. 

When  the  fall  of  Mayenne  and  Laval  appeared  certain,  General 
Patton’s  Third  Army  issued  oral  orders  to  15th  Corps  to  continue  the  attack 
to  seize  Le  Mans.  Major  General  Wade  H.  Haislip,  commander  of  15th  Corps, 
noted  that  this  mission  required  the  corps  to  advance  fifty  miles  to  the 
east,  force  a  river,  and  seize  a  city  of  seventy- five  thousand  people. 

Both  the  corps  flanks  would  be  open  during  this  advance. ^  The  initial  plan 
had  the  79th  and  90th  Infantry  Divisions  advancing  abreast  to  seize  the 
city  while  the  5th  Armored  Division  attacked  east  and  protected  the  right 
flank. 

The  106th  Cavalry  Squadron  entered  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of 
7  August,  but  was  forced  to  withdraw  by  German  counterattacks.  The  79th 
Division’s  3* 3th  Infantry  Regiment  entered  the  city  outskirts  at  072100, 
but  was  not  able  to  seize  the  city.**' 

When  these  initial  assaults  failed,  General  Haislip  decided  to 
attack  the  city  "from  all  sides  simultaneously .  The' corps  field  order 
divided  the  city  into  two  sectors  and  directed  assaults  from  the  southeast. 


Martin  Blumenson,  United  States  Army  in  World  War  II,  European 
Theater  of  Operations.  Vol:  Breakout  and  Pursuit  (Washington  25,  D.C.J 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963),  pp.  425-440. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  433. 


3u.S.A.,  XV  Corps,  “Report  After  Combat,  31  July  1944  to  31  August 
1944"  (APO  436:  28  September  1944),  p.  3. 


4bid. 

-Wade  H.  Haislip,  •'Corps  Operations"  (taped  speech)  (Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas:  U.S. A.  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  18  April  1952). 
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west  and  northwest.  The  79th  Division  was  assigned  the  southern  half 
of  the  city,  the  90th  Division  was  assigned  the  northern  half  of  the  city, 
and  the  5th  Armored  Division  was  to  seize  high  ground  which  effectively 
isolated  the  city  from  the  east  and  northeast.'7 

On  the  next  day  all  units  fought  their  way  into  the  city  and 
secured  their  objectives  after  considerable  street  fighting,  and  the  city 
was  cleared  by  dark  on  8  August.8 

Ihe  fall  of  Le  Mans  and  subsequent  advance  north  toward  Alenqon  put 
15th  Corps  on  the  rear  of  German  Army  Group  B  and  in  position  to  attempt 
the  closing  of  the  Falaise  pocket.  The  attack  of  Le  Mans  was  a  complete 
success.  The  southern  half  of  the  LXXXI  Corps  defensive  line  was  destroyed 
and  15th  Corps  was  free  to  continue  operations  against  the  flank  of  the 
Falaise  pocket  with  its  communications  lines  secure  and  unhindered.9 
The  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  speed  of  advance  on  Le  Mans,  a  weak 
defense,  and  an  overwhelming  attack  launched  simultaneously  from  the  front 
and  flanks  of  the  city,  The  armored  division  attack  to  isolate  the  de¬ 
fenders  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  defender  elected  to  fight  his  way 
out  or  to  reinforce. 


The  corps  complained  of  poor  communications  with  higher  headquarters, 
lack  of  aerial  photography,  and  limited  map  coverage  during  .the  period 
of  this  attack.10 


XV  Corps,  pp.  3  and  4. 


8Ibid. ,  p«  4. 

%lumenson,  p.  443. 

10XV  Corps,  pp.  13  and  14. 
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The  battle  of  Le  Mans  is  an  example  of  current  Soviet  doctrine  for 
the  attack  of  a  city.  The  Soviet  doctrine  is  to  use  surprise  and  bold 
maneuver  to  strike  for  the  heart  of  the  city  from  the  march  formation. 

This  attack  is  followed  with  simultaneous  attacks  on  several  sectors  of 
the  city  if  the  initial  attack  fails.11 


Koblenz 

Koblenz,  Germany,  Is  a  city  of  sixty-six  thousand  people12  located 
on  the  vest  bank  of  the  Rhine  River  at  its  confluence  vith  the  Moselle. 

It.  General  Gerow,  4th  Corps  commander,  had  designated  it  as  the  objective 
for  an  attack  through  the  West  Wall  on  8  September  1944,  but  General  Hodges, 
First  irmy  Commander,  ordered  the  attack  held  up  for  one  or  two  days  to 
permit  buildup  of  ammunition  stocks. ^ 


Five  months  later  8th  Corps  secured  the  city  after  the  Allied 
forces  had  defeated  a  German  strategic  counterattack  (the  "Battle  of  the 
Bulge-)111  and  fought  a  costly  and  tedious  battle  to  penetrate  the  West 


gtfuft’QQk  Q^'tte"so^iet<iwT£^y^?5  %  £sffl*let  flo.  30-90-1 

Office,  31  July  1958)  pT42.  g  n  Z5»  D*C*:  u*s*  .Government  Printing 


12. 


Based  on  1950  census,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol. 


5»  p.  900. 


^  *  - sj  7  w* 

the  German' P^2^prt?r’to  World  to  ^ 

Sri944^e^fmi2eaSSs°LS“»e?'tt9,Jt  ^uPi^agSta 

eating  to  speculaiTon  t^nST to^nS^'T’  tTCntl^  «  i«  inter- 

the  West  Wall  in  Septanber  of  1944  wulThavetaSe^.  ‘ SU°CeSSf“1  bre“h  <* 
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U.s.  forces  in  th^  ^ffor^to  against 

logistical  installations  and  disrupt  IfiTlT  *?  effort  destroy 
tactical  success  and  became  known  as  tS  Sattle^fthe  achieved 

the  penetration  which  formed  a  bulee  in  fh*  aivJ  v  B^ge"  because  of 
had  to  be  reduced  before  the 
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Wall.  The  action  at  Koblenz  was  influenced  by  the  seizure  of  the  Remagen 
Bridge  which  occurred  thirty-four  kilometers  north  of  the  city. 

The  U.S.  3d  Corps  captured  the  Remagen  Bridge  intact  in  March 
1945  and  established  a  bridgehead  across  the  Rhine.  The  U.S.  5th  Corps 
crossed  the  river  behind  3d  Corps  and  attacked  south  with  the  9th  Amored 
Division  (Map  n).16  While  this  action  to  the  north  threatened  the  Geman 
positions  on  the  Rhine,  Patton’s  Third  Amy  directed  8th  Cozps  to  continue 
the  attack  and  clear  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  its  zone.  The  87th 
Division  was  ordered  to  seize  the  city  of  Koblenz.17 

The  attack  by  the  9th  Amored  Division  threatened  the  rear  of 
the  defenders  west  of  the  Rhine,  but  U.S.  progress  was  slowed  by  difficult 
terrain  and  enemy  resistance.  The  attack  did  draw  off  the  best  German 
forces  from  the  defense  of  Koblenz,  and  forced  the  Geman  high  command 
to  rely  upon  second  rate  forces,  stiffened  with  elements  of  the  6th 
Schutzstoffel  (Elite  Guard)  Mountain  Division  for  this  mission. 

The  attack  continued  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  until  the 

26th  of  March,  when  the  9th  Amored  changed  direction  and  attacked  east 
to  seize  the  city  of  Limburg.  1® 

Meanwhile  the  345th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  87th  Division  attacked 
Koblenz  from  the  south  and  seized  one-third  of  the  city  on  17  March.  On  the 
i8th  the  remainder  of  the  city  was  cleared  except  for  a  small  pocket  around 
Port  Constantine  which  was  held  by  elements  of  the  6th  Schutzstoffel  Mountain 

,  pp.  400-404. 

17U.S.A.,  8th  Corps,  "Held  Order  15"  (APO  308:  March  1945), 
^^Wilkerson,  pp.  408  and  409. 


p.  1. 
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Division.  Die  city  was  considered  cleared  on  19  March. 

Die  attack  on  Koblenz  occurred  later  in  the  war  when  reinforced 
regiments  were  often  able  to  clear  large  cities.  Dortmund,  population 
five  hundred  thousand,  and  Essen,  population  six  hundred  thousand,  were 
cleared  by  reinforced  regiments.19  The  capture  of  these  cities  was  probably 
facilitated  by  the  Genaan  people*  s  preference  to  surrender  to  Americans 
rather  than  be  captured  by  Russians.^ 


Tukhnov 

IW*nov  is  a  tom  of  two  thousand  i*ich  lies  on  the  eastern 
approaches  to  Vyazma,  a  railway  junction  at  the  confluence  of  the  Berba 
and  Vfazma  Rivers  (Map  m).  Ihe  battle  of  lUkhnov  was  unimportant  strata- 
gioally,  and  is  poorly  documented.  It  is  included  here  for  several 
reasons,  first,  the  account  of  the  battle  was  published  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  tmy  ms  developing  the  tactics  which  would  be  so  successful 
later  on.  ihe  Soviets  desperately  needed  victories,  and,  as  is  the  habit 
in  Soviet  araies,  an  account  of  a  successful  assault  ms  published  to 

aBprOTSd  *“*«  for  «ttaok  of  a  strongpoint.  ihus,  the 
battle  of  Mdmov  illustrates  a  phase  in  the  development  of  Soviet  doctrine 
for  the  attack  of  a  city. 


20 

n  Oontrast  the  civilian  attitude  in  Koblenz  and  the  Ruhr  with  th« 

SUif  Staling™*  and  Berlin  during  WorldWarn  « 

in  1945,  or  in  Budapest  in  1956.  T+.  _ _  ®  wai  ■LL>  111  Prague 

for  the  45th  Infan+Wro^^m  L  7  iS,  ,  always  easy  for  U.S.  forces, 

civilians  during  the  battle  of  Asch^fSb^f^  ^4^°^  fanatioal 
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Second,  the 
German  use  of  Yukhnov 
for  the  defense  of 
Vyaana  is  an  example 
of  defense  of  a  city 
by  using  small  lo¬ 
calities  on  the 
approaches  as  strong- 
points  in  order  to 
gain  a  combination 
of  good  cover  and 
fields  of  fire* 

Third,  the  battle  is 


the  only  example  in 
this  paper  of  a 


Map  XU*  Soviet  Attack  on  Yukhnov* 
February  and  March  1942. 


successful  withdrawal  from  a  defended  locality* 

The  mission  of  the  Soviet  units  was  to  seize  Yukhnov  and  open  the 
southeast  flank  of  the  V^raana  defenses*  It  included  an  order  to  systemati¬ 
cally  grind  up  enemy  personnel  and  equipment.  Yukhnov  was  the  only  town 
holding  up  the  Soviet  advance  in  the  area* 


The  first  day  of  the  attack  consisted  of  Soviet  frontal  assaults 
against  a  regiment  which  defended  the  approaches  to  the  city* 

The  Soviets  continued  their  attack  the  first  night  and  seized  a 
foothold  in  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  by  enemy  counterattacks*  The 


21 

"How  the  City  of  XUkhnov  was  Captured,"  Krasnva  Zvezda. 

6  March  1942,  (Translated  by  U.8.A.  Oonmand  and  General  Staff  College 
in  Military  Review.  January  1943),  p*  72. 
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next  night  a  battalion  cut  the  road  being  used  by  German  reinfo rc an ents. 
This  battalion  attacked  the  city  from  the  rear  the  next  day  while  the 
attacks  from  the  front  continued.  The  Germans  continued  to  hold  the  city 
as  casualties  mounted  on  both  sides.  After  several  days,  a  change  of 
tactics  was  ordered. 

The  second  phase  of  the  battle  began  -when  the  Soviets  decided  to 
bypass  the  city.  By  this  time  the  Germans  were  sustaining  their  defense 
with  strong  fires  from  fortifications  ■which  were  improved  during  the  lulls 
in  the  battle.  Their  counterattack  capability  was  exhausted. 

After  the  town  was  bypassed,  it  could  be  attacked  from  all  sides. 
After  several  days  of  such  attacks,  the  town  was  entered  and  the  enemy 
defeated  in  a  series  of  short  battles.  The  Germans  had  succeeded  in  with¬ 
drawing  the  major  portion  of  their  forces  and  successfully  defended  Vyazma 
during  the  Soviet  winter  offensive  of  19-4-2. 22 

Bobruisk 

Bobruisk,  a  city  of  eighty-four  thousand,  is  located  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Berezina  River  just  north  of  the  Pinsk  Marshes  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  fortress  (Map  IV).  The  population  of  this  ancient  trading 
center  was  forty  per  cent  Jewish  before  the  German  Army  arrived  in  1941. 

Ihe  only  available  account  of  the  battle  of  Bobruisk  was  prepared 
by  a  naval  officer  who  wrote  the  account  to  show  how  a  river  fleet  was 
used  to  support  ground  forces.  Ihe  account  is  better  organized  than  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Yukhnov  and  appears  to  be  an  accurate  description 

22 

Xbid. .  pp.  72  and  73. 
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by  a  man  who  was  in  position  to  observe  the  entire  action.  The  use  of 
skips  for  fire  support,  reconnaissance,  troop  lift,  and  to  deny  the  enemy 
movement  across  the  river  barrier  was  unusual  but  effective. 

The  Red  Army  units  in  this  sector  (Map  IV)  were  given  the  following 
missions:  ron  the  west  bank,  to  breach  the  German  defense  between  Sudovitsa- 
Zdudichi  and  attack  in  the  direction  of  Parichi;  on  the  east  bank,  to  break 
through  and  to  support  the  general  offensive  along  the  east  bank  in  the 
direction  of  Bobruisk. 

There  were  three  stages  in  the  operation  of  the  flotilla.  The  first 
was  a  landing  operation  with  artillery  support  during  the  attack  on 
Zdudichi.  The  second  stage  included  the  advance  of  the  ships  up  the  river, 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  crossing  in  the  vicinity  of  Parichi,  and 
support  of  the  troops  during  their  assault  on  this  stronghold.  The  final 
stage  included  a  reconnaissance  in  force  of  the  city  of  Bobruisk,  the 
transfer  of  the  Red  Army  units  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  support  of  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Bobruisk. 

The  Germans  attempted  to  withdraw  from  east  bank  and  reinforce 
garrisons  in  the  cities  on  the  west  bank  during  the  battle.  The  flotilla 
succeeded  in  preventing  this  maneuver  on  the  open  river,  but  the  Germans 
successfully  crossed  the  river  in  an  area  protected  by  the  guns  of  Bobruisk. 

On  the  evening  of  27  June,  the  ships  participated  in  the  artillery- 
preparation  preceding  the  assault  of  the  city  of  Bobruisk.  "The  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  forces  was  accomplished  by  splitting  the  enemy  into  two 
parts,  one  in  the  city  and  the  other  southeast  of  the  city.  Next  the 
enemy  was  wedged  in  various  sectors,  split  up,  and  equipment  and  material 
destroyed.  The  city  was  stormed  and  captured  on  29  June." 
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Map  XV»  Soviet  Attack  on  Bobruisk,  June  1944.^ 


^•’River  Flotilla  Operations  on  the  Berezina, w  Commander  V. 
Fedotov,  jfrasnyi  Hot*  29  November  1944.  (Translated  by  U.S.A.  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Military  Review.  July  1945),  pp.  112-115. 


1? 

7-ie  flotilla  tid.ce  penetrated  the  city  limits  under  enemy  fire  on 
2o  June  .o  oouain  information  but  could  not  prevent  the  crossing  of  Ger¬ 
man  troops  from  the  east  bank.  On  the  2Qth,  tire  ships  advanced  along  the 
flank  of  the  troops  to  cover  the  advance.  On  the  same  day  ships  broke 

into  the  port,  neutralized  the  enemy  guns,  and  landed  detachments  of 
assault  troops. 

The  attack  plan  of  dividing  the  enemy,  then  destroying  him  by  a 

continuous  process  of  subdividing,  is  often  found  in  Soviet  battle  accounts 

of  World  War  II.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  accepted  doctrine  for  Soviet 
forces. ^ 
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Time 


Le  Mans  2  days 


Relative  Combat  Power 
Attacker  Defender 


2  inf.,  1 

armor 

divisions 


Mi  sc.  elements, 
mostly  LXXXI 
Corps  troops 


100,000 


Remarks:  Ihe  German  LXXXI  Corps  never  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  cohesive  defensive  line  because  of  the  speed  of  the  Allied 
attack.  Ihis  is  a  good  example  of  an  attack  from  a  column 
formation  during  an  exploitation. 


Xb 22  Re3 

required  Attacker 


Combat  Power 


■Koblenz  3  days 


2  inf.  regt. 


People’s  militia 
reinforced  with 
small  detach¬ 
ments  of  6th 
SSMtn.  DLv. 


65,000; 
potentially 
hostile,  pro¬ 
bably  pacified 


Remarks j  Bulk  of  regular  German  forces  withdrew  to  avoid  iso- 
the  city?  ^  W®St  bank  °f  ***  Ehine  River‘  <*>e  regiment  cleared 


fukhnov 


Relative  Combat  Power 
Attacker  Defender 


Latlon 


Over  1 
week 


Unknown 


1  Regiment 


2,000 


iS  a  looaity  *«»*«»  an  avercu. 

or  approach  to  the  important  communication  center  of  Vyaana* 

+W  0f  a  defensiv®  position  around  Tukhnov  illustrates 

the  tactic  of  transforming  a  populated  area  into  a  defensive 

strongpoant.  Oils  tactic  was  used  frequently  during  the  war  in 
Russia* 


Time 


3  days 


Elements  of 
two  combined 
aims  armies. 


Elements  of 
German  Ninth 
Army. 


84,000  of 

unknown 

sentiments. 


Remarks:  Soviets  were  exploiting  150  miles  behind  original 
defensive  lane.  Large  elements  of  the  Genaan  mobile  forces 

?r!laJblf  !±tildr9W  T*ile  the  were  preoccupied  with  the 

Bobruisk  forces* 


CHAPTER  H 

FORTIFIED  CITIES  DURING  MOBILE  WARFARE 


-P1®  ka^tle  ^uss^-a  bas  brought  into  practice  many  innovations 
■“ _  tactics.  The  absence  of  a  rigid  front  line,  after  the 

pattern  of  World  War  I,  and  the  fluidity  of  both  offense  and  defense 
^des  to  construct  their  defenses  around  strongly 
\°f  rfsistance*  Cities,  towns  and  even  small  peculated 
BS, hav®  bee»  transformed  into  strong  points  of  this  type. 

advL!?W  hJ>m  cfPai)le  ®f  offering  prolonged  resistance  to  the 

1&0*  **  ?nable  t°  capture  such  a  strong  point  by  a 
lSaHties!^!  ^Pceeds  10  hy-pass  it  and  occupies  the  surrounding 

Die  above  quotation  is  an  excellent  introduction  for  the  next  category 
of  attack.  The  battles  of  Tukhnov  and  Bobruisk  could  well  be  considered 
this  type  of  battle,  for  the  Germans  had  prepared  defenses  which  they 
improved  as  the  attack  progressed,  but  the  defenses  of  these  two  cities 
were  not  so  well  developed  as  those  described  in  this  chapter. 

The  three  battles  cited  in  this  chapter  are  examples  of  battles 
to  seize  cities  which  were  fortified  in  accordance  with  a  well  developed 
plan.  Die  first,  Metz,  was  seized  by  Patton’s  Third  Army  during  its  ex¬ 
ploitation  across  France  in  1944.  Patton’s  forces  failed  in  their  first 
effort  to  crack  the  convex  fortifications  systm,  but  succeeded  in  the 
second  effort  a  month  later.  The  capture  of  Metz  defeated  another  German 
effort  to  establish  a  defensive  line,  ensured  a  penetration  of  the  Maginot 
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Line,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  Saar  River  Valley. 

The  second  example  is  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Kharkov  in  I943, 
as  told  by  a  German  military  writer*  The  Germans  were  on  the  defensive 
as  the  battle  opened,  and  had  to  withdraw  from  the  city  or  be  cut  off. 

The  Germans  chose  to  retain  their  mobility  rather  than  defend  the  city, 
and  the  Soviets  failed  to  prevent  their  escape.  Before  the  battle  was 
over,  the  Germans  regained  Kharkov  and  decisively  defeated  a  major  Soviet 
force,  probably  elements  of  two  combined  arms  armies. 

The  Soviets  learned  from  their  mistakes,  however,  and  in  the 
third  example,  the  battle  of  Vitebsk  in  1944,  they  effectively  isolated 
and  destroyed  a  sizeable  German  garrison. 


Major  General  Walton  H.  Walker*  s  20th  Corps  was  riding  high. 
Gasoline  shortages  stopped  than  for  a  short  period  after  they  crossed  the 
Seine  River,  but  by  6  September  1944  they  were  ready  to  roll  east  again. 
General  Walker’s  guidance  to  his  planners  included  instructions  to  drive 
througi  Metz  and  seize  a  bridgehead  over  the  Rhine  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mainz.  At  the  same  time,  12th  Corps  was  to  make  concentric  attacks 
on  Nancy  (Map  V),  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  located  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Metz.  The  Germans  were  thought  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

The  Armored  and  5th  and  90th  Infantry  Divisions  were  to  attack 
across  the  Moselle  River,  with  the  main  attack  hy  the  7th  Armored  and 
90th  Infantry  Divisions  on  the  north  of  Metz.2  The  attack  jumped  off  as 
planned  on  6  September,  but  lack  of  progress  in  the  north  caused  General 


pp.  j  ^  C01PS’  npl€ad  0rder  10"  340:  5  September  1944), 
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Walker  to  shift  the  weight  of  his  attack  to  the  5th  Infantry  on  the  south 

of  Metz  by  14  September*  This  attack  stalled  also.  The  7th  Armored 

Division  was  reassigned  to  another  corps  on  20  September  and  the  decision 

3 

to  cease  the  attack  came  on  10  October. 


^U.S.A.,  XX  Corps,  "The  Reduction  of  Fortress  Metz"  (XX  Corps 
Operation  Report,  1  Sep  -  6  Dec  1944),  (APO  340),  pp.  1-6. 

M.  Cole,  United  States  Arrrv  in  World  War  U.  European  Theater 
of  Operations.  Vol:  The  Lorraine  Campaign  (Washington  25,  D.  C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1950) »  pp.  57 »  lJL*  157 >  and  Map  8. 
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What  was  there  about  this  fortress  city  of  eighty-three  thousand 
which  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  three  crack  U.S.  divisions  for  better 
than  a  month?  Die  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  the  difficult  terrain 
and  the  man-made  fortifications  which  augmented  this  natural  barrier. 

The  high  banks  of  the  Moselle  River  are  complemented  by  steep  wooded  hills 
and  ro-dges  0f  the  area.  Two  sizeable  tributaries,  the  Nied  and  Seille 
Rivers,  present  additional  problems  for  the  attacker.  The  natural  strength 
•  of  the  area  was  recognized  by  the  18th  Century  French,  and  th<y  set  about 
to  encircle  the  city  proper  with  a  ring  of  forts.  This  ring  was  completed 
in  1866  during  the  time  of  Napoleon  HI.  Die  forts,  now  called  the  inner 
ring,  were  considered  inadequate  by  the  Germans  after  they  regained 
control  of  Metz  in  18?1  during  the  Franco-Prussian  wars.  Diey  completed 
an  outer  ring  of  twenty-eight  forts  in  1912  which  were  about  si*  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  Die  inner  ring  of  forts  were  designed  for 
infantry  use,  but  the  Germans  began  converting  them  for  artillery  emplace¬ 
ments  after  they  took  control  in  1940.  Die  outer  forts  were  designed  as 
well-protected  artillery  positions.  U.S.  assault  forces  had  actually 
been  on  top  of  the  gun  turrets  of  these  forts  during  the  unsuccessful 
attacks  of  early  October,  but  they  were  not  able  to  destroy  them. 

A  third  set  of  fortifications  was  involved  in  this  battle,  for 
the  Maginot  line  fortifications  met  the  Moselle  River  about  thirty 
kilometers  north  of  Metz,  at  Fort  Koenigsmacker.  The  Maginot  Line 
passed  some  twenty  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Metz. 

General  Walker's  staff  perfected  a  plan  to  assault  this  fortress 
complex  by  the  end  of  October.  In  the  meantime,  the  troops  had  undergone 
extensive  training  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  coming  attack.  The  loth 
Anaored  and  95th  Infantry  Kvisions,  both  new  and  unseasoned,  were  assigned 


Map  VI.  Twentieth  Corps  plan  for  the  attack  of  Metz, 

November  19^*5 
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to  the  corps  during  October.  Together  with  the  battle- tested  90th  and 
5th  Infantry  Divisions,  they  constituted  the  major  assault  elements. 

The  83d''-  Infantry  Division  was  to  have  participated  in  this  operation,  but 
was  diverted  elsewhere  before  it  could  be  used. 

Ihe  plan  of  attack,  issued  on  3  November,  was  to  attack  east  with 
the  armored  division  in  conjunction  with  an  attack  by  12th  Corps,  while 
three  infantry  divisions  encircled  and  reduced  the  Metz  fortress  area 
(Map  VI).  The  90th  Infantry  Division  was  to  force  the  Moselle  River  along 
the  line  Mailing- Cattenom,  reduce  Fort  Koenigsmacker,  pass  the  armored 
division  through  to  the  east,  and  push  south  along  the  axis  of  the  Maginot 
Line  to  link  up  with  the  5th  Infantry  Division  near  Boulay.  Ihe  10th 
Armored  Division  and  supporting  83d  Division  were  to  follow  the  90th 
Infantry  Division  across  the  Moselle  River  and  exploit  rapidly  to  the  east 
and  seize  crossing  over  the  Saar  River.  The  95th  Infantry  Division  was 
to  dononstrate  on  D-day  with  a  small  crossing  at  Uckange,  while  continuing 
to  contain  the  enemy  in  the  Metz  perimeter.^ 

Ihe  12th  Corps  jumped  off  in  its  sector  at  0730  hours  on  8  November. 
Ihe  90th  Infantry  Division  jumped  off  at  O33O  on  9  Novanber.  The  tactical 
surprise  gained  by  a  night  attack  paid  off  in  a  quick  advance*  but  flood 
waters  in  the  Moselle  prevented  crossing  heavy  equipment  and  tanks.  The 
95th  Division  demonstration  resulted  in  a  two  company  bridgehead  across 
the  river.  At  0600  the  5th  Infantry  Division  jumped  off  and  made  rapid 
progress.  On  the  10th  and  11th  flood  waters  hindered  the  90th  Division’s 
river  crossing  operations,  but  the  5th  Infantry  Division  continued  to 
report  good  progress  on  the  south.  Ihe  83d  Division  was  reassigned  on 
11  November  to  8th  Corps. 

^U.S.A. ,  EC  Corps '"Field  Order  12"  (AP0  3^0.  3  November  1944), 
pp.  1-3. 


U.S.A.,  XX  Corps,  "Dae  Reduction  of  Fortress  Metz,"  Map  No.  3. 
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Die  90th  Infantry  Division  repelled  a  coordinated  counterattack 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  and  continued  a  fort-by-fort  reduction  of  the 
Maginot  Line.  The  95th  crossed  the  river  at  a  second  point  on  the  10th, 
and  a  bridge  was  completed  here  on  the  11th.  The  5th  continued  to  make 
good  progress,  and  secured  its  objective  on  12  November. 

The  90th  continued  its  operations  to  reduce  the  Maginot  Line 
forts  and  by  the  16th,  progress  was  rapid.  On  that  day,  the  10th  Armored 
broke  out  of  the  bridgehead  and  began  its  sweep  east.  Enemy  columns  were 
observed  withdrawing  east  on  the  17th,  and  the  95th  Division  assaulted 
Metz  from  the  west  in  conjunction  with  French  Forces  of  the  Interior 
(FFE),  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  blowing  the  Moselle 
bridges.  By  the  18th  the  lines  of  the  5th,  90th,  and  95th  Divisions  were 
closing  east  of  Metz  (Map  VH).  The  encirclement  was  completed  on  the 
19th  and  the  city  was  reported  cleared  at  1^35  on  the  22d  of  November. 

Meanwhile,  elements  of  the  corps  began  regrouping  for  the  attack  to  the 
east. 

Six  forts  in  the  Metz  complex  continued  to  hold  out  against 
elements  of  the  90th  and  95th  Divisions.  The  5th  Division  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Metz  area  on  23  November.® 

The  city  of  Metz  was  an  important  communication  center  astride 
the  main  route  from  Paris  to  Frankfurt.  Events  of  this  battle  were  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  battles  in  the  north  during  the  early  phases  of  this 
operation.  This  fact  partially  explains  why  the  city  did  not  fall  until 
a  deliberate  attack  was  conducted  in  November.  The  November  attack 
threatened  to  isolate  the  German  mobile  forces,  which  withdrew  rather  than 


• ,  pp.  16  -  39. 
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lose  their  mobility.  The  fortress  troops  were  only  able  to  hold  out  a 
few  days  after  the  city  was  encircled. 

Bie  Germans  criticized  the  U.S.  commanders  for  failing  to  follow 
up  their  successes.  They  specifically  pointed  out  unused  opportunities  to 
exploit  the  breakthroughs  of  i 5  and  16  November  in  the  12th  Corps  sector 
and  of  16  through  19  November  in  the  20th  Corps  sector. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  General  Eddy's  12th  Corps  attack 
forced  the  German  First  Army  to  commit  its  last  reserves  on  12  November, 
but  U.S.  logistical  problems  and  heavy  U.S.  casualties  in  this  sector  pre¬ 
vented  the  exploitation  which  the  German  high  command  feared.  It  is 
possible  that  U.S.  forces  could  have  been  obtained  from  20th  Corps  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  if  Metz  had  been  merely  contained.^ 

The  correctness  of  the  decision  to  seize  Metz  cannot  be  decided 
here,  but  the  battle  does  Illustrate  the  necessity  for  detailed  intelligence 
and  detailed  plans  during  the  attack  of  a  fortified  city,  me  frontal 
assaults  and  shallow  snrelopments  of  September  and  October  were  unrewarding! 
and,  even  tfcen  the  infantiy  was  able  to  close  with  the  forts,  they  were  not 
able  to  destroy  then  or  their  garrison,  final  rictosy  was  not  achieved  until 

tactical  emprise  penritted  a  successful  encircling  attack  ant  the  defender’s 
mobile  forces  were  defeated. 


Kharkov,  with  a  population  of  eight  hundred  thousand,  is  located 
at  the  junction  of  three  urmavigable  rivers  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic  of  the 
USSR.  Six  railways  radiate  f*om  the  city,  which  is  near  to  the  Donbas  coal 
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coal  and  Krivoi  Hog  iron  ore  producing  regions*  Kharkov  was  occupied  by 
the  Germans  in  1918  and  1919  for  nearly  a  year  but  was  retaken  by  the 
Russian  Army  and  held  by  the  "White  Russians”  until  November  of  I9I9 
before  falling  to  the  Bolsheviks.  Kharkov  was  seized  by  the  German  Army 
in  October  1941.  The  battle  cited  in  this  example  occurred  in  February 
and  March  19^3>  and  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Soviets  for  the  last  time 
in  August  of  1943. 

This  battle  was  fought  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Armies  from  reaching 
the  Dnieper  River  on  the  Ukrainian  front.  It  appears,  although  the  documen¬ 
tation  is  poor,  that  the  battle  began  when  two  Soviet  Armies  totaling 
eight  to  ten  divisions 
outflanked  a  German  Corps 
which  was  defending  Kharkov 
and  threatened  to  isolate 
the  units  in  the  city. 

The  Germans  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  city  in  order 
to  retain  their  mobility. 

The  article  emphasizes 
that  the  Soviets  had  cut 
nearly  all  supply  routes 
and  had  entered  the  city 
at  two  points  on  its  flanks  (Map  VHI).  Apparently,  some  justification  of 
the  withdrawal  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  contemporary  German  high  command’s 
city-fortress  concept.  The  Soviets  followed  the  German  withdrawal  until  they 

10Herman  Pirlch,  "Struggle  for  Kharkov  and  the  Dnieper,  February  - 
March  1943,"  (Translated  by  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Military 
Review.  Dec  1943),  p.  87.  ~~ 
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Map  VIII.  Soviet  attack  on  Kharkov. ^ 
14-15  February  1943 
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Map  IX.  German  counterattacks  during  the  Battle  of  Kharkov,^ 

February  and  March  1943 
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were  overextended.  Die  Gentians  used  their  superior  mobility  to  defeat 
the  Soviets  in  a  battle  of  movement  over  the  steppes  between  Kharkov 
and  the  Dnieper  (lower  half  of  Map  XX).  After  defeating  the  Soviet  mobile 
forces,  the  Germans  proceeded  to  retake  Kharkov,  which  was  held  by  approxi¬ 
mately  three  Russian  regiments.  The  Gentian  plan  was  to  encircle  the  city 
with  elements  of  one  division  on  the  west  and  north  while  another  unit 
si-rung  wide  to  sever  the  main  highway  to  Belgorod  and  isolate  the  city 

(upper  half  of  Map  IX).  Attacks  were  also  planned  on  the  south  and  west 
flanks  of  the  city. 

Die  attack  :was  executed  as  planned,  and  the  city  was  isolated  by 
13  March.  Die  last  resistance  within  the  city  was  cleared  on  the  l^J-th 
of  March. 

At  the  time  that  the  referenced  article  was  written,  Hitler  was 
interfering  more  and  more  with  the  operations  of  the  Gentian  Amy,  pre¬ 
venting  tactically  desirable  withdrawals  and  directing  the  use  of  fortress- 
cities  as  strongpoints  to  be  held  at  all  cost.  This  account  could  well 
be  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  the  more  conventional 
tactics  of  defeating  the  enemy  mobile  forces,  even  if  this  requires 
giving  up  ground.  It  follows  that  the  enemy  should  be  driven  back  to 
expose  the  flanks  of  strongpoints  such  as  the  city  of  Kharkov  and  isolate 
the  defenders  before  destroying  them.  Die  participation  of  the  Adolph 
Hitler  Bodyguard  Division  and  the  obvious  success  of  the  German  forces  in 
this  battle,  which  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Germans  were  having  more 
reverses  than  successes,  would  make  the  tactics  more  palatable  to  the 
Gernan  high  command*  c 

l2Ibid. 
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Map  X«  Soviet  attack  of  Vitebsk,  June  1944.^3 


i -a 

^Colonel  S.  Shishkin,  "Die  Vitebsk  Operation,"  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  , 
25  October  1944  (Translated  by  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
Military  Review,  Jul  1945) ,  p*  -  95.- 
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Vitebsk 

Vitebsk  is  a  city  of  one  hundred  twenty- eight  thousand^  located 
on  the  Dvina  River  in  the  Byelorussian  (White  Russian)  Soviet  of  the  USSR. 


It  is  located  on  a  long  low  ridge  which  leads  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow  where 
the  ridge  passes  between  the  Pripet  Karshes  and  the  marshes  south  of 
Leningrad.  Prior  to  annexation  by  the  Russians  in  1772,  it  had  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Poles  and,  later,  the  Lithuanians* 

The  Vitebsk  fortified  area  formed  a  pivot  on  the  left  •wing  of 
the  German  Central  Army  Group.  There  were  two  main  fortified  lines;  the 
first  was  fifteen  kilometers  out  from  the  city  and  the  second  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  Hie  city  had  been  transformed  into  a  fortress.  It 
was  defended  by  the  53d  Army  Corps  with  five  infantry  divisions  and  one 
air  force  division.1'’  Previous  Russian  attacks  had  exposed  flanks  of 
the  defense  as  shown  on  Map  X.  Since  Vitebsk  lay  near  the  boundary 
between  two  army  groups,  troops  from  both  army  groups  were  involved  in 
the  attack.  Lieutenant  General  Beloborodov's  army  on  the  north  made  its 


main  attack  near  the  western  shoulder  of  the  penetration  to  seize  bridge¬ 
heads  across  the  river  west  of  the  city  and  assist  in  isolating  the  de¬ 
fenders.  Drey  were  to  continue  the  attack  east  toward  Vitebsk.  Lieutenant 
General  Liudnikov's  army  was  to  make  its  main  attack  south  of  the  city, 
driving  west  until  in  position  to  turn  north  and  link  up  with  Beloborodov's 
forces.  Link-up  would  complete  the  first  phase  of  the  attack,  and  would 
be  followed  by  operations  to  destroy  the  encircled  enany. 


1956  population*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol*  23, 


p.  221. 


15 

Hie  German  divisions  were  probably  under  strength  and  poorlv 
equipped  by  this  phase  in  the  war. 
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Preparations  included  training  in  techniques  of  river  crossing 
and  attack  of  fortified  area*  Rehearsals  were  conducted  in  mock-ups  of 
the  Vitebsk  fortifications. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  the  attack,  the  city  was  effective¬ 
ly  cut  off*  A  surprise  frontal  attack  reached  the  city  outskirts  on  the 
same  day.  The  encirclement  was  completed  that  night,  and  by  the  third 
day  the  enemy  had  been  divided  into  three  pockets.  The  Germans  still 
held  the  river  line  inside  the  city.  Elements  of  General  Liudnikov’s 
troops  infiltrated  Vitebsk  from  the  east  on  the  third  night  and  seized 
the  new  bridge  across  the  Dvina.  The  city  was  secured  by  0600  on  the  4th 
day  while  the  Gentians  attempted  to  break  out  to  the  west.  The  escape 
attempt  was  defeated  by  the  encircling  forces  and  the  enemy  was  compressed 
into  increasingly  smaller  areas.  The  largest  enemy  group  was  hit  from 
three  sides  and  cut  into  several  parts.  This  group  was  destroyed  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  attack. 

Peculiarities  of  the  operation  were  the  rapid  tempo  of  the  attack, 
the  surprise  gained  by  counterreconnaissance  and  by  concentrating  and 
regrouping  at  night,  and  by  registering  artillery  fires  in  areas  other 
than  that  of  the  attack.  The  seizure  of  a  favorable  line  of  departure 
the  night  before  the  attack  was  helpful,  and  the  use  of  air  against  the 
retreating  enemy  was  effective.1^ 

^^Ibid. ,  pp.  93  -  97. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTACK  ON  FORTIFIED  CITY 


Metz 


Time  Relative  Combat  Power 

required  Attacker  Defender  Population 


15  days.  2  inf.,  1 

armored  div. 


1  inf.  div.  in  100,000; 

city,  2  inf.  div.  probably 

on  flanks  of  pacified, 

city.  Limited 
combat  effectiveness. 


Remarks;  Initial  attacks  in  September  and  October  were  un¬ 
successful.  A  second  major  attack  was  slowed  on  the  north 
and  west  by  Maginot  Line  forts,  but  made  rapid  progress  on 
the  south.  Time  required  to  defeat  fortifications  extended 
the  length  of  this  attack. 


Kharkov 


lime 

required 


Relative  Combat  Power 
Attacker  Defender 


Population 


(see 

remarks) 


2  div.  assault 
forces  and  1 
div.  isolation 
force  on  city 
proper. 


3  regiments 
identified 
in  city 
proper. 


800,000  in 
1956;  potentially 
hostile,  but 
probably 
pacified 


Remarks;  The  mobile  warfare  around  the  city  lasted  for  two 
months.  The  assault  on  the  city  lasted  two  days  after  the 
Soviet  mobile  forces  were  driven  back.  Neither  side  attempted 
to  hold  the  city  in  force  after  the  attacker  threatened  to 
isolate  the  garrison* 


^Jtle  Relative  Combat  Power 

£gfl^red  Attacker  Defender  Population 


Vitebsk 


^  days  2  armies  of 

after  major  10  divisions 

assaults 

initiated 

on  flanks 

of ; city. 


5  inf.,  1 
air  force 
div. 


128,000 

potentially 

hostile, 

probably- 

pacified 


Remarks;  The  defensive  forces  attempted  to  withdraw,  but 
were  blocked  by  the  deep  pincers  and  eventually  destroyed^ 
They  did  not  attempt  to  hold  out  in  the  city. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CUT  AS  PART  OF  A  FORTIFIED  UNE 


firing  the  battle  for  Okinawa,  the  cities  of  Naha  and  Tonabaru 
were  used  as  avenues  of  approach  for  flanking  attacks  on  the  Sfeuri  mountain 
defenses.  In  Europe,  however,  the  presence  of  a  strong  fortified  line 
near  a  city  usually  reduced  the  tactical  importance  of  that  city. 

The  Germans  halted  the  Allied  advance  and  established  continuous 
defensive  lines  between  June  and  July  of  1944,  and  again  in  November  I944. 
The  Allied  armies  forced  the  Germans  to  abandon  the  first  defensive  line 
when  they  penetrated  near  St.  Lo  and  exploited  toward  the  Seine  River. 

The  Germans  used  the  fortifications  of  the  Siegfried  Line  and  the  obstacle 
of  the  Rhine  River  as  the  backbone  of  the  second  line.  The  battles  to 
penetrate  this  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Aachen  are  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  historical  examples  in  this  chapter.2 


The  battle  of  Aachen  is  an  example  of  this.  The  most  difficult 
fighting  at  Aachen  took  place  during  the  efforts  to  isolate  the  city  and 

prevent  reinforcement.  n,e  city  fell  relatively  easily  after  these  battles 
were  successfully  concluded. 


-  .  fUnit®d  states  Military  Academy,  Department  of  Military  Art  and 

T2  T.TT?  ^  2  (West  Point,  iS  Tork: 

U.S.  Military  Academy  Adjutant  General,  1949),  pp.  43  -  103. 
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Cie  other  two  examples  in  this  chapter  are  battles  for  the  ports 
of  Cherbourg  and  Brest. 

Biese  port  cities  are  included  in  this  chapter  because  the  avenues 
of  approach  in  both  cases  were  limited  by  the  sea.  This  permitted  the 
defense  to  concentrate  upon  the  existing  approaches. 

Bie  defenses  of  Cherbourg  were  oriented  toward  the  sea  and  fell 
to  an  assault  from  the  rear  after  six  days.  The  defenders  of  Brest  were 
able  to  use  previously  prepared  fortifications  outside  the  city  to  establish 

a  coordinated  defense  which  held  back  the  attack  of  three  infantiy  divisions 
for  more  than  a  month. 

In  the  preceding  two  chapters,  the  corps  plans  for  the  attack  of 
cities  varied  with  the  combat  situation,  the  characteristics  and  land  forms 
of  the  terrain  around  the  city,  and  the  communications  system  of  the  area. 

In  most  cases  the  attacker  took  measures  to  isolate  the  city  and  defeat 
snany  mobile  forces  before  assaulting  the  city  itself.  The  most  effective 
attacks  were  on  the  exposed  flanks  of  an  isolated  city. 

A  city  such  as  Aachen,  which  was  located  within  a  fortified  zone, 
or  a  city  with  obstacles  on  its  flanks,  is  a  more  difficult  objective. 

Eie  attacker  requires  more  time  and  combat  power  to  seize  this  type  of 
objective. 

In  all  of  the  examples  used  in  this  chapter  a  senior  headquarters 
ordered  the  corps  commander  to  seize  the  city.  The  coips  commander  was 
not  permitted  to  by-pass  and  strike  out  for  deeper  objectives. 
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Cherbourg 

Cherbourg  is  a  port  city  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  with  a  population 
of  thirty- five  thousand  people.^  Allied  plans  required  early  capture  of 
the  port  facilities  to  permit  logistical  buildup  necessary  for  further 
operations  on  the  continent.^ 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Allied  armies  landed  on  the  continent, 
the  capture  of  Cherbourg  became  even  more  urgent.  During  the  week  of  19 
June  the  highest  tide  of  the  year  and  a  heavy  storm  damaged  unloading 
facilities  supporting  the  units  in  Normandy.  As  a  precaution,  First  Army 
ordered  a  one- third  reduction  in  artillery  ammunition  for  the  attack  on 

c 

Cherbourg. J 

Major  General  J.  Lawton  Collins  planned  to  attack  Cherbourg  from 
the  rear  with  ?th  Corps,  using  three  infantry  divisions  abreast.  A 
heavy  aerial  preparation  was  scheduled  to  soften  up  the  German  defenses. 

The  4th  Division,  which  had  been  attacking  west  in  an  effort  to 
isolate  Cherbourg,  was  directed  to  continue  on  with  its  mission.  Hie 
79th  Division  was  ordered  to  make  its  principal  attack  on  the  right  of 
its  zone  to  seize  the  high  nose  which  terminates  at  Fort  du  Roule.  The 
9th  Divisions  main  attack  was  on  its  right  to  seize  the  Octeville  heights 
vdiich  overlook  Cherbourg  from  the  west  and  south  (Map  XI). 

31954  census* 

Martin  Blumenson  et  al..  Command  .  Decisions  (Washington  25, 

D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  i960)  (Edited  by  Kent  Greenfield, 
pp.  419  -  42?. 

%.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Historical  Division,  Utah  Beach  to 
Cherbourg  (6  June  -  27  June  1944)  (Washington  25  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  194?),  p.  171. 
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Map  XIo  U.S#  7th  Corps  attack  of  Cherbourg,  June  1944. 


Gordon  A.  Harrison,  United  States  Army  in  World  War  II,  The 
European  Theater  of  Operations*  Vol* :  Cross- Channel  Attack  (Washington  25, 
D.C»:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1951 )»  Map  XXIV* 
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General  Collins  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  commander  of  the  German 
forces  in  Cherbourg,  General  Von  Schlieben,  on  the  night  of  21  June,  which 
went  unanswered.  An  attack  was  scheduled  for  the  afternoon  of  22  June 
19^4.  While  waiting  for  the  grace  period  of  the  ultimatum  to  run  out, 
the  three  infantry  divisions  probed  the  German  lines  and  the  Air  Force 
prepared  to  conduct  an  eighty  minute  bombing  and  strafing  preparation  of 
known  enemy  installations.^ 


By  K-hour  U.S.  troops  had  withdrawn  aitnramm  of  one  thousand 
yards  and  medium  bombers  delivered  a  series  of  air  attacks  designed  to 
form  an  aerial  barrage  moving  northward  in  front  of  the  attack.  Although 

some  U.S.  units  suffered  casualties  from  the  air  attack,  the  attack  pro¬ 
gressed  as  scheduled.8 


The  9th  Division  penetrated  the  outer  ring  of  fortifications  and 
seized  a  suitable  departure  area  for  the  final  drive  into  the  city  on 
the  23d  of  June,  but  the  city  defenses  did  not  crack  until  the  next  day. 
Ttxe  U.S.  Navy  supported  the  attack  on  Fort  du  Houle  on  the  25th,  but  was 
forced  to  engage  in  a  self-preservation  duel  with  coastal  batteries  before 
the  fort  was  taken,  mth  the  fall  of  Fort  du  Roule  on  25  June,  the  Germans 


initiated  a  systematic  destruction  plan  in  the  port.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  battle  to  clear  the  city  was  a  series  of 
battalion  and  smaller  sized  unit  actions  against  strongpoints.  The  following 
phrases  are  typical  of  the  after  action  reports  for  this  periods 

7  “  -  — - 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Utah  Beach  to  Cherbourg,  p.  172. 

P.  172. 


9 


Ibid.,  p.  190  -  192. 
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Eie  1st  Battalion  was  stopped  by  fire  from  the  thick-walled 

STkS+V  *  the  2d  ?attalion  was  mable  get  beyond  the  railway  .  . 
two  battalions  were  slowed  by  Nebelwerfer  fire  and  direct  fire  from 

antiaircraft  and  88-mm.  guns  in  the  Octeville  area  (but)  .  .  .  after 

had6fWi !ntrances*  *  •  *  At  city  hall,  which  the  Germans 
t^Lt  rif16!.^  defended  all  day  .  .  .  surrendered  with  400  troops 
to  Lt.  Col.  Frank  L.  Gunn,  2d  Battalion  commander.10  P 

Surrenders  increased  when  communications  between  strongpoints  was 
ruptured,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  remnants  of  four  German  divisions 
on  the  27th  marked  the  end  of  the  battle.11 

Ihe  after  action  report  listed  the  following  difficulties  with 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  aerial  bombardment  on  the  22d;  "Some 
units  received  casualties  from  the  air  preparation.  Errors  may  have  been 
caused  by  drift  of  the  marking  smoke  in  a  strong  wind.” 

Difficulties  were  encountered  in  planning  and  coordinating  the 

aenal  effort  because  the  aircraft  were  stationed  in  England,  the  Air 

Commander  was  with  First  Arm y,  and  the  attack  was  planned  by  VII  Corps. 

"Die  most  effective  plan  used  artillery  against  anti-aircraft  prior  to 

the  aerial  bombardment,  and  in  a  normal  preparatory  role  after  the  air 
strikes.”1^ 

Die  quick  victory  in  this  attack  can  be  attributed  to  the  attacker** 
air  and  naval  superiority,  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  defenses  faced  seaward, 
to  the  lack  of  room  for  maneuver  id  thin  the  defensive  ring,  to  weariness 
of  the  defenders  caused  by  their  previous  fighting,  and  to  the  terrain  in 
the  area  which  pemitted  the  attacker  to  mass  combat  power  in  critical 
portions  of  the  9th  and  79th  Division  tones  and  penetrate  to  seise  the 
dominating  terrain  above  the  city. 


Ibid,,  p.  199, 


12 


'Ibid.,  p.  I72  -  I73. 
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Brest 

Brest  is  a  port  of  one  hundred  thousand  people1 3  on  the  tip  of 
the  Brittany  Peninsula.  It  lias  the  main  port  of  entry  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  World  War  I.  Allied  planners  in  World  War  II 
wanted  this  natural  harbor  and  fairly  well  developed  port  facility  to 
support  the  quick  buildup  of  men  and  material  which  they  envisioned  on 
the  continent.  For  this  reason  the  ground  war  came  to  Brest  less  than 
two  months  after  the  invasion  of  ltoimandy.  Hie  Germans  had  prepared  for 
this  event  by  building  a  strong  line  df  fortifications  on  good  defensive 

some  distance  from  the  city  proper.  A  second  line  of  fortifications 
was  located  closer. to  the  city,  and  the  old  city  proper  was  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  .rail  up  to  thirty  feet  high  and  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 

foet  thick  at  the  base.  Hie  wall  dated  back  to  1688,  when  Vauban-s  for- 
tifications  were  completed. ^ 

me  American  advance  from  St.  Lo  effectively  isolated  the  German 
forces  remaining  in  the  Brittar^  Pmiinsula  in  early  August  1**  (Kap  m). 

li-oops  Of  the  6th  Armored  Division  were  within  ten  kilometers  of  the  city, 

but  did  not  have  sufficient  force  to  isolate  the  city  and  prevent  elements 

of  the  266th  Infantry  Kvision  and  2d  Parachute  mvision  from  withdrawing 
behind  the  outer  ring  of  fortifications.  15 


^1954  Census. 
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BREAKOUT  INTO  BRITTANY 
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Map  XU.  Allied  breakout  into  Brittany,  August  1944. 


l6Ibid..  Map  IX. 
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By  21  August,  the  advance  elements  of  the  fifty  thousand  man  8th 
Corps  were  conducting  preliminaiy  operations  against  the  outer  defenses 
of  this  key  port.  A  minimum  of  twenty  thousand  German  combat  troops  and 
eighteen  thousand  service  troops  defended  the  city. 

Die  corps  mission  was  to  "continue  the  reduction  of  the  Brittany 
Peninsula  and  attack  at  H-hour,  D-day  to  capture  Brest."  Major  General 
Troy  H.  Middleton,  the  corps  commander,  anticipated  a  time-consuming  and 
difficult  attack  and  requested  suitable  amounts  of  artillery  ammunition. 
Higher  headquarters  reduced  his  ammunition  and  artillery  support  for  the 
operation  was  restricted  from  25  August  until  7  September.17 


Weather  delayed  air  support  for  two  hours  on  D-day,  and  remained 
poor  after  &.day  until  1  September. 18  The  terrain  was  open  rolling  fields 
bounded  by  low  hedgerows  (Map  XHI).  Four  main  roads  enter  Brest  from 
the  north,  and  one  each  from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  Since  cross 


country  movement  was  difficult,  each  road  was  considered  an  avenue  of 
approach.1?  de  defenses  consisted  of  an  outer  ring  and  an  inner  ring 
of  fortifications.  Die  estimated  enemy  strength  was  20,000  effectives, 
but  the  actual  strength  was  20,000  men  in  combat  units  and  up  to  24,000 


service  troops  tho  were  integrated  into  the  defensive  units.  The  defenders 
had  extensive  anti-aircraft  and  seacoast  artilleiy  which  was  used  in  a 
ground  role  during  the  defense,  dirty  to  thirty-four  battalions  of 
artilleiy  supported  the  attackers.  Although  the  H.M.S.  Warspite  supported 


17t 


U.S.A.,  VZEI  Corps,  "After  Action  Reports,"  September  1944,  p.  18. 
18Ibid. .  p.  15. 
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one  ground  attack,  the  value  of  its  support  was  doubtful.  Bie  corps 
commander's  request  for  landing  craft  was  refused.20 

General  Middleton  attacked  with  three  infantry  divisions  abreast, 
and  assigned  each  division  an  objective  on  the  waterline  (Map  XHI).  Bie 
8th  Division  executed  the  main  attack  in  the  center  of  the  zone,  with 


20  __ 

U.S.A.,  VIH  Corps,  "After  Action  Report,"  September  1944,  p.  8. 

21 

.  „  Blumenson,  Map  XV.  Corps  objectives  were  overprinted  from 

information  in  8th  Corps  Field  Order  No.  11. 
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Map  XIV.  Progress  of  8th  Corps  attack  on  Brest.22 
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the  29th  on  the  right  and  the  2d  less  the  38th  Infantry  Regiment  on  the 
left. Seizure  of  the  objectives  would  destroy  enemy  resistance  and 

accomplish  the  corps  mission.  There  is  no  evidence  of  phasing  in  the 
operations.2^ 


From  21  August  to  25  August  minor  actions  were  conducted  to  complete 
the  isolation  and  compress  the  defenses.  Task  Force  B  cut  land  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  Crozon  Peninsula  and  the  forces  in  Brest  while  the 
infantry  divisions  prepared  for  the  assault.2^ 

From  25  August  until  7  September  the  attack  progress  was  measured 
in  yards  as  divisions  engaged  in  small  unit  actions  for  fortified  positions 
(Map  XIV).  Ammunition  shortages  limited  operations  by  2  September.  The 
close  encirclement  of  Brest  was  completed  when  the  29th  Division  cut  the 
Brest  -  Le  Conquet  road.  An  apparent  break  in  the  enemy  lines  on  the 
southeast  flank  failed  to  produce  decisive  results  at  this  time.  The 
38th  Infantry  Regiment  returned  to  2d  Division  control  on  the  last  day  of 
August  and  the  2d  Division  captured  Hill  105  on  2  September  as  the  8th 
Division  captured  Hill  SO.2*  These  hills  were  two  of  the  key  enemy  de, 
fensive  positions  outside  the  city# 


On  8  September  General  Middleton  ordered  a  eoordinated  attaok  vdth 
no  important  changes  in  the  division  missions.  Ihe  2d  Division  captured 


19«),  pf?'S'A'’  ffinth  ^  I.  Brest-Crozon,"  (September 

pp.  1  -  ^  Corps,  "After  Action  Reports,"  September  W, 


>id. .  p.  9. 
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Hill  92  and  the  8th  Division  captured  Hill  82.  The  29th  Division  captured 
the  village  of  Penfeld  on  9  Septmber  while  the  2d  and  8th  Divisions 
entered  the  built-up  area  of  the  city.  More  than  3.500  prisoners  were 
captured  on  these  two  days  as  the  defenders  were  forced  off  the  best 
terrain  and  compressed  into  an  increasingly  smaller  area.2? 

Between  10  and  19  September  the  2d  and  8th  Divisions  encountered 
numerous  pillboxes  and  prepared  positions  while  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Brest,  the  8th  Division  arrived  at  the  old  city  wall  on  10  September, 
but  failed  in  a  costly  effort  to  stem  it.  General  Middleton  decided  to 
pinch  out  the  8th  Division  on  10  September  and  use  it  to  clear  the  Croson 
Peninsula.  3he  defending  commander,  Major  General  Ton  Remake,  rejected 

nder  terns  on  13  September,  and  the  Gomans  prevented  the  29th  Division 
from  entering  Recouvrance  (West  Brest)  until  16  Septmber.  *.  2d  Division 
breached  the  city  wall  on  17  September  and  Major  General  Walter  M.  Robertson, 
the  division  commander,  accepted  the  Geman  surrender  on  18  Septmber. 

**  <5e””anS  *"  ReC0UVr“«  — andered  to  the  29th  Division  on  18  September, 
and  the  last  Germans  surrendered  on  19  September.28 


Aachen,  a  Geman  city  of  one  hundred  thirty  thousand,29  was  on  the 
Seman  border  opposite  its  junction  with  Belgim  and  tte  Netherlands. 

^  P°rti0n  °f  **  P—  ^ird  Aachen,  but  a  s*tch 

line  circled  west  of  the  city.  Die  battle  of  Aachen  was  essentially  a 

battle  of  two  divisions  to  breach  the  Siegfried  line  and  isolate  the  city. 


'IbicU 


28Ibid. e  pp.  7-11. 


1950  Census. 
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The  city  was  cleared  by  a  force  of  five  battalions  without  undue  difficulty 
in  nine  days  after  the  city  was  effectively  isolated.  To  understand  how 
the  battle  for  Aachen  began,  it  is  necessary  to  summarize  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  battle.^® 


form  fredi  units 

and  occupy  the  Hap  XV.  U.S.  ?th  Corps  penetrates  the  Siegfried  Line. 

12-15  September  1944. 


^°U.S.A. ,  1st  Infantry  Division,  "Report  of  Breaching  the  Siegfried 
Line  and  the  Capture  of  Aachen,"  APO  1:  7  November  1944),  pp.  1  and  11. 

-^MacDonald,  United  States  Army  in  World  War  H.  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  Vol:  Breakout  and  Pursuit  (Wadiington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1961),  Map  XV. 
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prepared  positions.  General  Collins  used  the  3d  Adored  Division  to 
penetrate  both  belts  of  the  Siegfried  Line  on  a  front  of  five  miles  while 

the  1st  Infantry  Division  supported  the  operation  and  protected  the  north 
flank  of  the  penetration  (Hap  XV). 

The  Allied  situation  in  other  sectors  was  not  so  favorable,  however, 
ad  the  attack  grand  to  a  halt.  Shortages  of  supplies,  still  being  hauled 
from  Cherbourg  ad  the  Nomady  Beaches,made  continuation  of  the  overall 
Allied  offensive  difficult.  Ihe  following  days  saw  Serna  counterattacks 
and  the  natural  defensive  strength  of  the  terrain  sap  the  strength  of  7th 
Corps  and  Gemah  units,  ad  a  stalmate  developed  as  both  sides  prepared  for 

t.e  next  attack.  Ihe  1st  Division  was  facing  prepared  Gema  fortifications 
along  the  south  flank  of  the  city  of  Aachen.32 

The  19th  Corps,  on  the  north  of  7th  Corps,  was  several  days  behind 
7th  Corps,  but  Major  General  Charles  H.  Corlett,  l?th  Corps  conmader, 
alerted  both  the  2d  Amored  ad  30th  Infatry  Divisions  to  prepare  to  hit 
the  West  Wall  on  18  Septmber.  Hi  corps  in  position,  he  ordered  a  attack 
“  20  September  to  breach  the  fortifications,  seise  cmsstagsover  the  Eoer 
Biver  nine  niles  beryond,  and  assist  the  7th  Corps  in  encircling  Aachen. 

Ihe  attack  was  delayed  until  20  October,  however,  because  General  Hodges,  33 
the  Amy  commader,  wated  a  opportunity  to  build  up  an  .munition  stockpile 
before  he  tackled  the  formidable  fortifications  of  the  Siegfried  Line.34 

As  the  1st  Infatry  Division  continued  its  operations  against  the 
fortifications  of  the  Siegfried  Line,  they  learned  that  the  Oemas  had  . 

-%bid. .  pp.  86  -  95. 

-^Lieutenant  General  Courtney  H.  Hodges. 

3^j£id.,  PP.  96  -  113,  and  p.  260. 
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ENCIRCLEMENT  OF  AACHEN 

7“  20  October  1944 
~  =V>  Axis  of  main  u.S.  attack 

— —  American  position, might  20  Oct 
i— -h — i  German  line,  morning  7 Oct 
ooooooo  German  MLR,night  20  Oct 

|  (7)  LOUSSERG  (D  SALVATORGERO  (|) 

£(§  rations  in  mtftrs 


Map  XVI*  Battle  of  Aachen,  October  1944. 


MacDonald,  Map  IV  and  p.  283.  The  I83  and  2 46  Volksgrenadier  (VG) 
Divisions  were  fully  equipped,  and  the  183d  had  two  battalions  in  each 
regiment.  The  12th  Division  was  also  fully  equipped  with  2-battalion 
regiments.  Ihe  49th  Division  was  weak  and  battle  weary. 
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defenses  along  the  southern  outskirts  of  Aachen.  Since  this  was  the  first 
German  city  which  was  threatened  by  American  forces,  the  Germans  expected 
an  immediate  drive  to  take  the  city.?8 

Die  ?th  Corps  was  interested  in  deeper  objectives,  however,  and 
attacked  with  the  3d  Armored  Division  to  the  east.  The  1st  Infantry  continued 
its  operations  on  the  north  flank  of  the  penetration  and  supported  the  3d 
Amored  attacks  on  Stolberg.37  Ihese  attacks  were  stopped  by  Geman  reserves 
and  boJi  sides  took  time  to  regroup  (Hap  XVI). 

By  2  October,  19th  Corps  was  ready  to  assault  the  Siegfried  Line. 

She  decision  was  made  to  isolate  Aachen  with  encircling  attacks  by  the  30th 
Division  from  the  north  and  the  1st  Division  from  the  south.  The  30th 
Division’s  capture  of  Wurselen  would  be  the  signal  for  the  18th  Infantry 

Regiment  of  the  1st  Division  to  attack  north  and  complete  the  isolation 
of  the  city  (Map  XVI).38 


Considerable  shuffling  of  forces  was  necessary  in  order  to  free  unit, 
for  the  18th  Infantry’s  attack.  Die  1106th  Engineer  Group  acted  as  a  con¬ 
taining  force  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Aachen  and  a  battery  of  155  r_n.  self 
propelled  guns  was  attached  to  the  1st  Division.??  me  18th  Infantjy  was 

ready  to  go  by  2  October,  but  19th  Corps,  or  more  specifically,  the  30th 
Infantry  Division  was  being  held  up  by  a  combination  of  determined  de- 
fenders,  difficult  terrain,  field  fortifications,  and  German  counterattacks. 
Finally,  the  30th  Division  predicted  it  would  be  in  Wurselen  by  8  October  and 


■"  ■■  1  —■ '  ^  ■ 

this  par^Sr4rfLt  SOT1“  Soh“k  bribes 

38Toid. 3  p«  5* 

39 

1  m  11^I#S#A#,  711  Corps’  "^rations  Kmorandum  101”  (1  October  1944), 
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the  18th  Infantry  jumped  off.  It  seised  its  objectives  in  the  vicinity  of 

Verlautenheide  successfully  on  8  October  and  defended  than  against  all 

counterattacks  although  the  situation  was  critical  on  several  occasions. 

Ihe  30th  Division  did  not  link  up  with  the  1st  Division  until  16  October, 

but  their  operations  took  much  of  the  pressure  off  1st  Division.  In  fact, 

hajor  General  Clarence  R.  Huebner,  commander  of  the  1st  Division,  visited 

the  lead  elements  of  the  30th  Division  after  linkup  to  thank  the,  for  their 
efforts. 


A  surrender  ultimatum  was  offered  to  the  five  thousand  defenders 
of  the  city.  When  the  ultimatum  was  refused,  artillery  and  air  bombarded 
tiie  city,  out  an  enemy  buildup  to  the  east  prevented  an  immediate  attack* 

Instead,  the  corps  Vas  hard  pressed  to  defeat  German  relief  attempts,  which 
continued  until  the  19th  of  October.40 


On  the  12th,  a  battalion  of  the  26th  Infantry  seized  the  factory 
area  northeast  of  the  city.  On  the  13th,  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  26th 
attacked  due  west  while  the  3d  Battalion  attacked  to  seize  Observatory  Hill 
and  Lousberg.  Ihese  attacks  were  continued  on  the  14th  to  secure  a  junction 
between  the  two  battalions.  "Progress  was  slow  and  each  house  was  thoroughly 
cleared  of  both  enemy  soldiers  and  civilians  before  passing  on."41 

Counterattacks  continued  against  the  18th  Infantry  as  the  Germans 
threw  new  units  into  the  battle.  Inside  the  city,  two  battalions  of  the 
26th  linked  up  on  15  October  and  in  the  succeeding  days  the  2d  Battalion  of 
the  26th  and  the  1106th  Engineer  Group  moved  into  the  city  outskirts  on  the 
vest  and  south.  One  additional  battalion  of  Infantry  was  attached  to  the 


40-  .  , 

Ibid# «  p#  7 


4lIbid. .  p.  9, 
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26th  to  secure  portions  of  1 *e  city  already  cleared;  and  a  tank-infantry 
task  force  of  one  tank  and  one  infantry  battalion  was  attached  to  the 
26th  Infantry  Regiment  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  a  German  stroingpoint 
in  northwestern  Lousberg  from  the  rear.  The  most  difficult  fighting  in 
the  city  occurred  when  this  force  took  its  objective  on  the  19th.42 

Bie  attacks  by  these  five  battalions  inside  Aachen  continued  on  the 

20th  against  strong  resistance.  Three  battalions  secured  all  of  Lousberg, 

while  another  continued  its  attack  westward.  Die  fifth  battalion  consolidated 

areas  already  under  U.S.  force  control.  The  attack  continued  until  1205 

on  the  21st,  when  Colonel  Wilck,  commandant  of  the  German  defenders, 
surrendered . 43 


Bie  1st  Division  historian  had  this  to  say  about  the  battle: 

were^taken  tySthetEivL?iS0d  The^virf ^  Aachen’  5,637  Prisoners 
many  strong  The  ^^^on  had  successfully  held  off 

Zf/tZ  tte  West 

the  same  time  making  m  attalki^S  141118  *t 

fortified  Gemnan  toSn.  Tt  is  MtTirf*?4*  'direction  against  a  heasily 
“8  due  to  the  facT^at  tte  ***“•  ^wotion ^ 

Division  to  attack  the  tmm  nw?  6  Piace  had  expected  the 

line  itself;  most  of  the  defuses  ™  +?6  fttack  on  the  ^ain  SIEGFRIED 
south  and  after  to  the 

the  enemy  flank  was  turned  from  the  east^nd  n^+w  aeiaal  bombardment, 
he  had  least  expected  the  attack  to  coroe.^  ^  fr0m  a  1X52111021  **ich 

The  30th  Division  after  action  report  adds: 

cov^b^fp^i^fS^f 1 b  °f  referV6S  tte  period 

sectors  of  the  Western  front  t  tw  Q  movec2e211  °f  troops  from  less  active 

shift  of  troops  indicated  Sa^nf^te^S^re 
for  mediate  c^mdtW  from 

4^bid.,  pp.  io  ii . 

43lbid. .  p.  11. 

jdi 

Tb id- 
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°ne  °f  Pegging  the  gap  as  soon  as  it  began  to  appear.  The  area  of* 
(?00h:^r£  dre’li+e^my  reserves  from  as  far  north  as  Nijmegen 

g  (^mSef ^  - 

October  W)S;A;:  139^  Infant1^  Division,  “After  Action  Report-  (APO  30: 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTACK  ON  A  FORTIFIED  CITY 
AS  PART  OF  A  FORTIFIED  LINE 


-Tine  Relative  Combat  Power 

required  Attacker  Defender  Population 


Cherbourg  6  days. 


3  inf.  div. 


Remnants  of 
4  divisions. 


35 » 000;  probably 
subdued. 


Remarks:  Fighting  for  the  outer  perimeter  began  on  22  June  and 
ended  on  25  June.  Fighting  in  the  city  proper  began  on  24  June 
and  lasted  4  days. 


Brest 


.Tine  Relative  Combat  Power 

required  Attacker  Defender  Pn^T^jation 


25  days.  3  inf.  div.  +  40,000;  50$ 

corps  troops  =  combat  units. 
50,000  men. 


80,000;  probably 
subdued  by  long 
occupation  and 
large  enemy  force. 


Remarks:  Penetration  of  the  outer  defenses  required  15  days, 
clearing  the  city  proper  another  10  days. 


Tine 

required 

Relative  Combat  Power 

Attacker  Defender 

Population 

Aachen 

9  days. 

2  inf.  div. 
to  isolate, 

5  bns.  to 
clear. 

5,000  man  garri¬ 
son  in  city,  4 
reduced  strength 
divisions  for  a 
total  of  18,000 
men  in  LXXXI 
corps  sector. 

160,000; 

probably  pacified 
by  Allied  bombing 
and  desertion  of 
militant  Party 
leaders. 

Remarks:  Most  difficult  fighting  occurred  during  penetration  of 
Siegfried  Line  and.  defeat  of  relief  attempts.  Operations  in  city 
suspended  at  one  time  because  of  relief  attackssby  force  of 

23,000  men  and  41  tanks. 

CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MEGALOPOLIS 

Hw  size  of  the  population  and  the  nature  of  the  terrain  —10- 
the  megalopolis  to  literally  shallow  large  combat  units,  The  tactical 
problems  of  combat  in  such  areas  are  complicated  ty  poor  radio  communica¬ 
tions,  limited  observation,  *  hidden  avenues  of  approach,  countless  hiding 

Places  for  the  enemy  and  friendly  stragglers,  and  difficulty  in  maintaining 
disciplines2 

Parts  and  Manila  mere  captured  by  corps  attacks  during  World  War 
n  and  both  of  these  battles  are  discussed  in  detail.  However,  most  of 
the  World  War  H  battles  for  such  large  cities  were  conducted  by  armies  or 

“*■  ~  ^  brt0«  °f  !— ««-.  *alingrad,  Budapest,  Berlin,  and 
the  Ruhr  are  examples. 

Bie  corps  performed  missions  as  a  part  of  the  isolating  or  assault 
forces  during  these  battles,  as  direct*  by  hi^er  headquarters.  The  assault 
corps  were  usually  assigned  sectors  of  the  cities  for  the  attack.  The  assault 


the  poorest  observation  encountered tLtnMW°I'cd-WaI'  11  auth°r  as  offering 
of  Cities  as  Eranplified  ty  the  Battle  fe  m  (  Japanese  Defense 

1  July  1945,  p.  ifc)  V  Ule  BatUe  of  Headquarters,  14th  Corps, 

of  *sci^°^cl^e^4^*^a  fPt-essed  concern  over  the  probla. 
conduct  Song  B.S. Xoef  laTge  ^  *- 

end  Budapest,  or  of  laiee  seS.^LlJr  ^sn  the  Soviets  attacked  Belgrade 
accused  of  ii  Europe.  5Cale  -alingemng  such  as  seme  Allied  armies  w£e 
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force  -would  attempt  to  seize  key  terrain  to  divide  the  defenders  and  isolate 
strong  points,  and  then  defeat  the  enemy  in  detail.  This  chapter  includes 
a  brief  description  of  the  battles  of  Stalingrad  and  Berlin. 

The  Communist  programs  to  develop  paramilitary  forces  and  major 
population  centers  make  it  more  likely  that  this  form  of  combat  ra.ll  occur 
in  future  conflicts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  non-communist 
countries  are  folio-wing  a  governmental  program  designed  to  create  population 
centers  as  an  essential  element_-of  industrialization,  and  are  developing 
paramilitary  organizations  as  an  adjunct  to  their  military  forces.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  these  paramilitary  forces  can  be  used  effectively 
in  the  defense  of  a  large  city# 

The  populations  of  Paris  and  Manila  actively  supported  the  attacker. 
Ibis  single  factor  may  well  have  been  the  reason  why  a  corps-sized  unit 
was  able  to  seize  these  cities. 

In  the  case  of  Paris,  the  Germans  wanted  control  over  the  Seine 
bridges,  but  were  forced  to  conduct  a  limited  defense  outside  the  city 
and  then  withdraw  through  the  city  by  a  combination  of  military  circumstances 
and  action  of  paramilitary  elements  of  the  population.  The  battle  of  Paris 
was  complicated  by  political  implications.  The  partial  chronology  of  events 
in  Appendix  I  will  give  some  indication  of  these  political  problems  which 
plagued  the  corps  commander  in  this  case. 

Hie  battle  of  Manila  occurred  because  General  KacArthur  wanted  to 
use  the  port  facilities  and  to  control  the  political  and  economic  center  of 
the  Philippines.  A  group  of  Japanese  naval  officers,  contrary  to  General 
Yamashita  ‘s  concepts,  decided  that  ihe  city  offered  the  best  defensive  terrain 
available  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  U.S.  offensive  toward  their  Japanese 
homeland,  and  determined  to  make  a  lasi>ditch 


defense  in  Manila. 
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Ihe  populations  of  Berlin  and  Stalingrad  were  hostile  to  the  attackers, 
and  the  forces  involved  were  and.es  and  array  groups.  Shis  is  not  to  say 
that  the  attitude  of  the  population  was  the  reason  that  larger  units  were 
used  in  these  battles,  out  it  was  a  factor  in  the  operation.  She  capabilities 
of  organised  paramilitary  organisations  in  a  city  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  the  civilian  population  seised  Prague  from  two  Schuts  staff  el 

(Elite  Guard)  Divisions  in  1945,  and  the  initial  successes  of  the  Hungarians 
in  1956. 


Paris 

Paris,  capital  city,  communications  center,  and  industrial  heart 
of  France,  had  a  population  of  over  two  million  at  the  time  that  the  Allied 
Airy  liberated  it  in  19 W.  Paris  was  spared  the  mass  destruction  which 
demolished  many  European  cities,  and  the  actual  fighting  in  the  city  was 
United  to  small  skirmishes.  main  defensive  effort  was  conducted  outside 
tne  western  outskirts  of  the  oily,  and  was  followed  by  a  German  withdrawal 
to  the  east  of  the  city  despite  Hitler’s  orders  to  defend  Paris  to  the  last 
nan  and  leave  the  city  only  after  it  was  a  field  of  ruins. 

Hitler  ordered  General  Choltits  to  organise  and  conduct  this  defense 
with  the  twenty-five  thousand  plus  men  available.  On  15  August  Field 
Marshal  Kluge,  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  West,  modified  Hitler’s  orders  when 
he  agreed  that  Palls  could  not  be  defended  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
directed  a  defense  of  the  outer  ring  of  Paris  by  blocking  the  great  arterial 
highways  with  obstacles  and  antitank  weapons.  !he  bridges  were  kept  intact 
topeimit  withdrawal  of  the  Fifth  Panser  and  First  German  Amles.3 


3r 

hartin  Blumenson,  United  States  Array  in  World  War  H 

er  ~  2E Stations,  Vol:  Breakout  as d  Pursuit  fWashin^r?^',?  .  jj  o 
Government  Printing  Office,  1962),  PP.  59 4T596.  6  g*S* 
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Map  XVII.  Allies  approach  the  Seine  River  and  Paris, 


August  1944. 


4Ibid. .  Map  XIII 
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Ihe  Americans  planned  to  bypass  Paris  on  both  sides  and  isolate  the 
city,  hoping  it.  would  fall  without  a  fight. ^  The  operation  developed  swiftly 
as  12th  Corps  captured  Orleans  and  20th  Corps  captured  Chartres.  The  attacks 
on  Chartres  and  Orleans  are  good  examples  of  corps  attacks  on  unfortified 
cities  (  Map  XVII). 

Elements  of  the  4th  Armored  and  35th  Infantry  Divisions  from  the 
newly  formed  12th  Corps  moved  from  Le  Mans  toward  Orleans  and  seized  the 
Orleans  airport  on  15  August.  The  next  day,  Major  General  Gilbert  R.  Cook 
ordered  the  first  major  battle  for  his  newly  formed  corps.  He  attacked  with 
two  armored  columns  from  the  north  and  northeast,  while  the  137th  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  35th  Division  attacked  the  city  from  the  west.  The  converging 
attacks  swept  aside  the  light  German  resistance  and  secured  the  city  of 
Orleans  and,  with  it,  the  southwest  approaches  to  Paris. ^ 

In  the  meantime,  miscellaneous  German  units  in  Chartres  held  up 
CCB  of  the  7th  Armored  Division  for  two  days.  The  20th  Corps  commander, 

Major  General  Walton  H.  Walker,  ordered  the  5th  Infantry  Division  to  assist 
CCB.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  5th  Infantry  Division’s  11th 
Infantry  Regiment  and  CCB  attacked.  Chartres  was  secured,  despite  stiff 
resistance,  with  over  two  thousand  prisoners  taken.  The  capture  of  Chartres 
on  18  August  opened  the  historic  western  gateway  to  Paris  and,  together  with 
the  capture  of  Orleans,  opened  the  way  for  a  drive  to  the  upper  Seine  south 
of  Parish 

^Edgar  A.  Wilkerson,  V  Corps  Operations  in  tiie  ETO,  6  Jan  1942 
(Publication  data  not  given,  9  May  1945),  p.  198.  — 

^Blumenson,  pp.  565  and  566. 

?Ibid. ,  pp.  564,  568  -  571* 
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Hie  20th  Corps  continued  the  advance  eastward  and  crossed  the  Seine 
above  Troy  on  the  night  of  25  August  with  elements  of  CCA  of  the  4* 

Aimored  Division.  The  remainder  of  CCA  fought  in  the  streets  of  Troy 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  clear  that  city.  Entrance  to  the  city  had 
been  gained  by  an  armored  charge  across  three  miles  of  open  ground.  Hie 

city  was  not  secured  until  the  next  morning  when  the  column  that  had  crossed 
the  river  attacked  the  defender’s  rear*^ 

To  the  north  of  Paris,  the  Allies  were  still  fighting  to  cut  off  and 
destroy  elements  of  the  German  forces  from  Normandy.  This  situation  was 
stable  enough  by  19  August  to  enable  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  to  modify 
the  original  timetable  for  the  invasion  of  Europe  and  order  his  units  to 
cross  the  Seine  and  exploit  to  the  German  border.?  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  4th  Armored  crossed  the  Seine  at  Troy.  On  25  August  the  79th 

Infantry  Division  crossed  the  river  north  of  Paris,  thus  jeopardizing  the 
German  defense  of  the  city- on  both  flanks.*0 


August  19  was  a  day  of  decision.  General  Eisenhower  decided  to 

modify  his  master  plan.  General  KLuge  decided  Paris  could  not  be  defended 

in  strength.  A  third  event  on  the  19th  was  the  uprising  of  the  French 

underground  in  Paris.  Hie  French  police  joined  the  underground,  and  by  20 

August,  General  Choltitz  was  forced  to  request  an  armistice.  He  offered  to 

spare  Pans  if  the  French  underground  would  permit  his  forces  to  withdraw  to 
the  east.11 


9Ibid. ,  PP.  573  -  575. 

10-ru  •  , 

Ibid. ,  p.  574. 


11 


Wilkenson,  Ibid.,  p. 


198. 


'Blmenson,  Map  XIV* 


ice  was  granted  and  resistance  leaders  reported  that  they 
controned  the  center  of  Paris  and  all  the  bridges  leading  into  the  city 

fr°"  tee  TOSt-  ^  strongpoints  threat  the  city 

and  the  resistance  fighters  were  reported  to  be  short  of  ammunition.  Ihe 
resistance  leaders  also  reported  that  food  was  so  scarce  that  cany  were 
rvmg,  that  the  sewage  and  subway  systems  were  mined,  and  that  water  was 
short.  They  requested  help  from  the  Allies  before  the  armistice  ended  and 
the  Germans  returned  to  the  city  to  crush  the  rebellion.13 

e  French  request  for  assistance  was  answered  when  5th  Corps 

attacked  Paris  in  two  columns  (Man  TVTTT^  r™  _. 

Uiap  ZVI11^  ae  2d  French  Armored  Division 

attacked  from  the  west,  while  the  U  <5  L+v,  r  -r  a 

,  wnxie  the  U.S.  4th  Infantry  Division  was  detached 

from  7th  Corps,  attached  to  5th  Corps,  and  directed  to  cross  the  Seine 
immediately  south  of  the  city  limits.  Strongpoints  in  Versailles,  Thappes 
and  Mouden  Forest  stopped  the  2d  *ench  Armored  Di^sion  attach  on  tte  23d.^ 

4  C°r‘tlnUKi  lack  of  Progress  by  the  French  on  the  24th  caused  5th  Corps 
to  publish  a  letter  of  instruction  on  25  August  which  assigned  the  4th  Infantry 
Envision  the  eastern  third  of  Paris.  fcre  regiment  continued  the  attach  to 
seise  bridgeheads  across  the  Seine  rhile  the  r^ainder  of  tte  division  entered 
e  city  from  the  south  with  the  mission  of  seising  tte  Prefecture  of  Police 

.  7  BOth  di'dSi0nS  *t«d  016  **  «  *5  August.  The  defense  a, 

integrated  cn  that  day  rdren  General  Orcltits  surrendered  and  German  strong. 

points  began  ^rendering  to  military  personnel  after  tohen  resistance.  The 


1%lkenson,  Ibid.,  p.  198. 
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INTO  THE  CITY 


£5  August 

1  lie  de  id  Cite  ?  Theatre  do  i'Opo re  14- Tour  Etffei 

2  Cathedral  de  Notre-Domt  6  Eglite  do  la  Modololrto  16  Palate  du  Luxembourg 

3  Hotil  do  VHIo  t»  Place  do  lo  Concord*  ~  ■  16  Pont  rf'Auetermx 

4  Prefecture  do  Police  K>  Palate  Bourbon  17  Gar*  d'Austerlttg 

5  Place  dw  Chatelet  ll  Minietiro  dei  Affaire*  Stronger**  .IB  Boro  de  Lyon 

6  Hotel  Mouriee  II!  Bond- Point  dee  Champ*  Etyefco  IB  Boro  deVInoennee 


13  Are  d>>  Trlomphe  * 


Blumenson,  Map  No.  XVUE,  p.  6l6« 


Grerrtans  preferred  to  surrender  to  the  Allied  -  x,  _ 

^  x-- - - 1113  w€.lC  Cl  v"*q  hVp^^V. 

s  s  *  A 

underground**''’ 


*nc  a^ac!:  ccntir-ued  to  the  northeast  on  2?  August,  and  the  encr.” 


*70  s  c  2. 35."v> 


:  i*or.i 


^  os. - -cm  slid,  rortnsm  ouislcircs  o*-*  th®  grr’p  d*^"‘ 


1*7 


u  x-.A-vv  operations  mr.nnst  the  Japanese  on  Luzon  Island  ir  th^ 

Pii — :.ippmc3  in  eluded  1  iifv>  p0>r^  ov.  1^  .  ^  ,  _  . 

. . — w.i  LO:rp_  on  uie  ceac*  es  *  T^r-«--nn 

”  - WAi  -cv  • 

^.rl;-  success  permitted  elements  of  the  corps  to  advance  sor.th  through  a 
uuc.e  fl&z  valley  in  the  direction  of  h'anila,  the  capital  dtp  of  the 

P-UL.unppir.es  with  a  population  of  over  one  million.  The  remainder  of  t^o 

corns  focused  operations  e~d^st  — -  mm*~  v„i  ™ 

*  .  ° — —  ~«*v  holding  xne  mountains  or.  either 

cide  o.  u:c  vallep.  The  improved  tactic.”  1 

* — —  c-o..,  &  vasit  iron  General 

•  A- ana  directives  iron  S^ih  by***-*  +v»mp^  ~i 

.  w — —  —  v  ^u_ nc„..  oho  coips  c orm and cv*f  s 

aniernaor  to  I-*prni*>  -  o  ~  T 

-v  ~e  ena  0i  Januarp.  There  was  a  lack-  of  feo-rledge 

about  Japanese  plans  for  the  def^co  G*  +%,.  •  x.. 

c~  L~  9  anc  uie  U* 3*  cormanders 

hoped  that  fee  Japanese  Arty  would  evacuate  the  m  ,-  +•  , 

*c  civ,  ,  as  tie  Americans  had 

tee  ir.  1942.  Lieutenant  General  Oscar  W.  Grin, old,  the  corps  corrander, 

directed  the  3?th  Infantry  Division  and  tt.  roily  attached  1st  Cavalry 
Ldvnsncn  to  cash  south  ^ 

-*  ‘i0“e°#  Progress  tc.s  rardd  -m  «*+  _  .  t  1 

*  - > -  ai jtiz  resisvan cg* 

SZ":U1  ^  dir2ctGd  14th  Co^s  to  secure  an  intermediate  line  between 
-°-  -ard  positions  and  ITanila,  and  to  be  prepared  to  capture  Manila.19 


1A 


lb.-, 


filker.son,  p.  202. 
£>'■ id» «  p«  2.07* 


d  O 

pacific.  tejBMSltea.a,  Ite  in  the 

Printing  Office,  1 963 )Tnjw d "220V ° ^',ashancton  25>  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
10 


Co-?s>  "After  Action  Report,1'  p.  75. 


15  JANUARY 


Map  XX*  U*S*  14th  Corps  advance  on  Manila, 
Januaiy  1945*20 


1945,  sketch  18. 


XIV  Corps,  "After  Action  Report,  M-l  Operations,"  29  July 
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Artillery  fire  was  restricted  to  prevent  unnecessary  destruction,  and  special 
measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  city  water  supply  and  electric  power  system. 
A  desire  to  free  civilian  internees  and  prisoners  of  war  resulted  in  a  rapid 
advance  which  by-passed  resistance.21 

The  Manila  operation  developed  so  quickly  that  written  estimates 
were  not  prepared.  Higher  headquarters  did  not  believe  the  Japanese  would 
defend  Manila  in  force.22 


The  Japanese  Amy  commander.  General  Yamashita,  initially  planned 
to  delay  along  the  Pasig  River  (Map  XXI),  destroy  military  installations  in 
Manila  and  withdraw  into  the  mountains  for  a  prolonged  defense.  Unfortunately 
for  Manila,  Admiral  Iwabuchi  was  in  command  of  Japanese  forces.  He  decided 
that  Manila  offered' excellent  defensive  terrain,  and  was  determined  to 


defend  it  to  the  last  man.  He  forced  General  Yamashito  to  accept  his  plan.23 
The  eventual  defensive  garrison  in  Manila  included  approximately  twelve 
thousand  naval  and:four  thousand  army  personnel.  Since  these  men  did  not 
belong  to  tactical  units,  they  were  organized  into  provisional  units. 

They  planned  a  static  defense  from  numerous  strongpoints.  The  defenders 
were  limited  in  artillery,  but  they  had  many  automatic  weapons.24 

The  outer  defenses  faced  south.  The  inner  defenses  consisted  of 
three  elements:  a  center  of  resistance  within  the  old  walled  city  of  Intra- 


Ibid. .  pp.  83  -  86. 

^Snith,  p.  249. 

23Ibid. .  pp.  238  -  240. 

24 

XIV  Corps,  “After  Action  Report,”  p.  86. 
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barrier  •within  the  city  itself »2^  The  defenses  were  concentrated  south  of 
•  this  barrier* 

General  Griswold  planned  to  advance  on  Manila  with  the  1st  Cavaliy 
and  37th  Infantry  Divisions  abreast  and  clear  North  Manila  to  the  Pasig 
River  line.  7  The  11th  Airborne  Division,  under  Eighth  Army,  approached 
the  city  from  the  south.28  The  plan  was  modified  after  North  Manila  was 
cleared  and  better  intelligence  became  available.  One  regiment  of  the  37th 
Division  attacked  due  south  across  the  Pasig  Paver  while  the  remainder  of 
the  37  Ji  Division  and  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  crossed  the  Pasig  River 

farther  to  the  east  and  wheeled  toward  the  waterfront  against  enemy  fortifi¬ 
cations  in  the  Intranuros  area.2^ 

The  initial  advance  from  the  north  was  controlled  with  phase  lines. 
Apparently  boundaries  were  the  only  control  measures  used  within  the  city. 

All  assault  elements  were  attached  to  the  37th  Division  for  the  final  attack 
on  Intramuros,^* 


Between  30  January  and  4  February,  rapidly  moving  columns  from  the 
1st  Cavalry  and  37th  Infantry  Divisions  by-passed  resistance  and  entered 
Horth  Manila  in  an  effort  to  relieve  captured  and  interned  Americans  known 
to  be  held  there.  Fierce  fighting  occurred  for  isolated  strongpoints  uhile 

the  Battle^of  "llanila*^  ^ 

1  July  1945),  p TzT  C’  ’  G“2>  headquarters.  Sixth  Army, 

2?XIV  Corps,  “After  Action  Report,”  p.  91. 

2^Cbid. .  p.  91. 


Corps,  "Japanese  Defense  of  Cities,"  p.  19 
30 

XIV  Corps,  "After  Action  Report,"  p.  82. 
-^Ibid. .  p.  104. 
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Map  XXH.  Maneuver  of  14th  Corps  units  in  Manila, 
February  19^5* 


"XIV  Corps,  "After  Action  Report,"  Sketch  21. 
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the  enemy  demolished  buildings  with  explosives  and  destroyed  the  Pasig  River 

bridges*  Fires  broke  out  and  completed  the  destruction  of  North  Manila. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  used  one  regiment  to  secure  Manila’s  water  and 
33 

power  supply. 

Isolation  of  the  city  occurred  between  5  and  10  February  as  follows: 

The  37th  Infantry  Division  (less  one  regiment)  moved  eastward  through 
Manila,  crossed  the  Pasig  River  and  attacked  West  toward  the  enemy  held 
Intramuros*  The  remaining  regiment  of  the  37th  Infantry  Division  held 
the  river  line  directly  across  the  Pasig  from  Intramuros.  The  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  abandoning  contact  with  the  37th  Infantry  Division, 
executed  a  wide  wheeling  movement  inland  and  swept  into  Manila  from  the 
southeast.  ...  (Uris  maneuver)  permitted  a  very  strong  center  of  enemy 
resistance,  the  Makati  Circle  area,  to  survive  for  days  directly  between 
the  divisions.  .  .34 

The  11th  Airborne  Division,  which  was  attacking  Manila  from  the 
south,  was  attached  to  14th  Corps  on  10  February  1945*  Contact  between  the 
1st  Cavalry  and  11th  Airborne  Divisions  occurred  11  February  to  complete 
the  encirclaaent  (Map  XXII). ^ 

From  12  February  until  22  February  all  divisions  conducted  operations 
to  reduce  the  enemy’s  strongpoints  and  to  restrict  his  control  in  the  Intra¬ 
muros  area.  Elements  of  the  1st  Cavalry  and  the  11th  Airborne  Divisions 
were  gradually  phased  out  of  'the  Manila  operation.  ^  .The  action  here  was 
a  penetration  which  divided  and  isolated  the  enemy,  then  subsequent  operations 
to  reduce  the  isolated  pockets.  The  lack  of  a  mobile  reserve  prevented  the 
Japanese  from  conducting  a  coordinated  defense.  The  enemy’s  inability  to 
counterattack:  facilitated  U.S.  operations. 37 


-^-^Ibid. ,  p.  85* 

3 4 

XIV  Corps,  "Japanese  Defense  of  Cities,"  p.  20. 

35XIV  Corps,  "After  Action  Report,"  p.  92* 

36Ibid. .  pp.  90  -  114. 

37 

XIV  Corps,  "Japanese  Defense  of  Cities,"  p.  20. 
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Die  reduction  of  the  inner  city  took  from  23  February  until  3  March. 

One  brigade  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  a  tank  destroyer  battalion,  and 
a  tank  company  were 


attached  to  the 
37th  Infantry 
Division  for  the 
final  assault  on 
the  inner  city 
of  Intramuros* 
Die  37th  Divi¬ 
sion  planned  to 
follow  a  sixty  • 
minute  artillery 
preparation  with 
simultaneous  am¬ 
phibious  and  land 
assaults  on  the 
northwest  comer 
of  Intramuros 
(Map  XXm). 

Direct  fire  from 


Map  XXHI.  Investment  of  Intramuros, 
23  February  -  3  March  1945.38 


artillery  and  tank  destroyers  mas  used  to  breach  the  malls,  and  smoke  and 
artillery  mere  used  to  screen  enemy  observation  and  seal  off  the  assault 


area,  tt,  tmo  assault  forces  made  contact,  then  deployed  to  reduce  defenses 
■^HV  Corps,  “After  Action  Report,"  Sketch* 27. 
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‘ndicated  on  Lap  XXIII.  Ihe  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  continued  its  advance 
along  the  waterfront. 

Eiroe  U.S.  divisions  required  nearly  a  month  to  destroy  the  defenders 
of  Manila.  The  Japanese  lost  16,665  killed/10  All,  the  Americans  lost 
1,010  killed  and  5.5*5  wounded.*"1  The  attack  from  the  north  caught  the 
defenders  by  sunrise  and  permitted  the  attacker  to  enter  the  city  without 
serious  opposition.  3he  defensive  force  was  fanatical,  poorly  trained, 
poorly  led,  and  lacked  adequate  communications.  Despite  a  lack  of  initial 
planning  and  intelligence,  the  conduct  of  the  attack  was  sound.  Some  of 
the  recommendations  in  a  14th  Corps  report  are: 

ieola^pS^enlerf  “T 

troops  necessary  to  contain  the  Jsnsnee  ~  ^  ro^oa^e,  as  the  number  of 
Japanese  contained.  When  jSnfln05  P-r  —  far  6X0  ee<*  the  number  of 
it  is  consideSl^bJe'  STestro-^l,  “  rigid  defense, 

VJhen  it  is  advisable  to  by-mass  center^^^  +  S  12x8  attack  Progresses, 
of  resistance  should  be  reduced  irmedi-»tpTv peKLS*an?e»  centers 
If  saffldeat  reserves  are  not  imnediatel^ available  reserves, 
attack  should  be  controlled  b*  nh?S“i^  ^  avf^rable»  progress  of  the 

eliminated.  ^  bJ  phase  lines  ^til  strong  points  are 

fensk'a^d tto  diction  of  these  do- 
reality  that  which  characterises  the  Manila  was  in 

end  for  discussion  nay  be  S^dld^to t  *orU*i*  locality, 
fighting  in  city  streets,  the"r2u“£n^? 4™‘'*S°riS?’  nomai 

moldings,  and  the  attach  upon  the  viled'a^T??  “^'’.quake  Proof 
lighting  did  not  fall  to-rp+w  t,  ’  V-  .  Clty  (Inoramuros).  The 
as  several  strong  enam^-held  buil  ^?^0~°^lcs~^y  into  these  categories, 
to  pernit  the  assaiTupon “nt^SSf  £  “d 

normal  fighting  was  resumed.^  ’  WLJun  ^tramuros  itself 


pp.  1  -  ?.J7ih  lnfaat17  1>1^si0n»  "^eld  Order  Ho.  30," 


22  February  I945, 


40' 


41 


^CEV  Corps,  "After  Action  Report, "  p.  135, 


Snith,  p.  307. 


42*. 


:CLV  Corps’  "Japanese  Defense  of  Cities,"  p.  20. 


4%einz  Schroter,  Stalingrad,  translated  by  Constantine  Pltzgibbon 
(iMev;  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc,  1958),  Sketch  6. 
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Accounts  of  the  battle  are  accounts  of  battalions,  companies,  and 

snail er  units  reducing  strongpoints.  Discussions  of  combat  techniques 

indicate  a  need  for  special  training  and  rehearsals.  Such  training  would 

enable  the  assault  elements  to  act  as  a  team  when  they  come  in  close 

♦ 

contact  with  the  enemy  as  they  enter  and  fight  through  a  strongpoint. 

Stalingrad 


Map  XXV.  German  advance  to  Stalingrad, 

July  -  August  1942.^ 

Hie  battle  of  Stalingrad  began  with  German  attaints  to  seize  the 
city  in  August  1942  using  the  Sixth  Ai my  and  the  Fourth  Panzer  Army  (Map  XXV). 
Although  the  14th  Panzer  Corps  quickly  reached  the  Volga  River  on  the  northern 

\id.,  Sketch  5* 
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Map#  XXVI#  Soviet  attacks  to  isolate  the  Sixth  German 
A nay  between  the  Volga  and  Don  Rivers,  November  1942.^ 


4 


>id».  Sketch  7» 
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outskirts  of  the  city,  they  did  not  cross  the  river  and  the  city  never  was 


effectively  isolated.  Frontal  assaults  on  the  defenses  continued  through 
August,  Seota::ber,  and  the  first  half  of  November  in  an  effort  to  divide 
the  defenders  and  clear  the  city.  Ihe  defenders  were  compressed  into  a 
tight  ring,  then  into  a  thin  strip  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Volga.  More 
and  more  troops  were  poured  into  the  battle  as  units  became  depleted  by 
continuous  attacks  against  the  “fortress  of  Stalingrad."  The  German  attacks 
never  succeeded  in  clearing  the  west  bank  of  the  Volga  within  the  city 
although  special  engineer  assault  teams  did  reach  the  banks  in  the  center  of 
the  city  and  divide  the  defenders  into  four  narrow  bridgeheads  (Map  XWT). 
Bie  German  efforts  to  take  the  city  cost  a  reported  sixty  thousand  men, 
five  hundred  tanks,  and  the  services  of  nineteen  or  twenty  divisions  which 
vere  committed  in  the  battle  by  1  November.  While  the  attacks  by  depleted 
German  units  continued,  the  Soviets  built  up  decisive  new  forces  on  the 
of  the  German  salient.  In  November,  German  intelligence  estimated 
that  the  Soviets  had  fifty- seven  divisions  in  the  area  of  the  battle.  Yet, 

tfiile  disaster  in  the  form  of  overwhelming  Soviet  combat  power  threatened, 
Hitler  ordered  the  attack  continued.46 

Soviet  counterattacks  against  the  Hanks  of  the  Genum  salient  began 
on  19  November  (Map  roi),  and  vdthin  five  days  the  Ge»an  attackers  of 
Stalingrad  were  surrounded,  m  December,  Hitl^  ordered  the  German  Sixth 
Any  to  stand  fast  vhile  efforts  were  made  to  break  throng  to  their  relief, 

but  by  1  January  the  German  high  command  gave  up  all  hope  of  relieving  the  ’ 
now  desperate  Sixth  Anny. 


,..  .  About  nine  German  divisions  were  committed  in  the  city.  About  ter 
holding  nanks  the  German  salient  between  the  Don  and 
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Hap  XXVH.  German  plan  for  the  defense  of  Berlin.^ 


>  -  WJheaa  fellcmer,  Oberst  A.  D.,  *'MS  #P-13 6,  Ihe  German  Defense 
ox  Berlin,”  translated  by  R.  D.  Young,  (Historical  Division,  United  States 
Army  Europe,  1953) »  Sketch  3. 
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finally,  to  destroy  the  discouraged,  poorly  equipped,  and  isolated  remnants 
of  sixteen  German  divisions.^ 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Germans  had  sufficient  combat  power  to  seize 
the  city  of  Stalingrad  after  2 5  August.  Although  the  Germans  considered  the 
city  isolated  whan  they  reached  the  Volga  on  24  August,  the  Soviets  con¬ 
tinued  to  reinforce  the  defenders  from  across  the  river,  and  provided 
artillery  support  from  this  haven.  The  final  act  which  sealed  the  German  »s 
destruction  was  continuation  of  the  attack  after  the  enemy  had  massed  decisive 

combat  power  on  the  flanks  of  the  long  salient  which  led  west  from  Stalin¬ 
grad. 


Berlin 


Berlin,  with  a  population  of  over  three  million,  was  designated  as 
a  fortress  city  but  measures  to  implement  its  defense  were  only  partially 
earned  out.  Map  XXVH  shows  the  defensive  plan  which  was  only  partially 
completed  whan  Marshal  Zhukov’s  First  Byelorussian  Front  of  a  million  men 
attacked.  A  defensive  force  of  at  most  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Germans,  mostly  second  rate  troops,  defended  the  city.  Zhukov’s  eigit  to 
ten  infantry  and  two  to  three  tank  armies  (each  equivalent  to  a  U.S.  corps) 

quickly  by-passed  Berlin  on  the  north  and  south,  and  the  city  was  isolated 
by  24  April  (Map  XXVHI) . 


While  the  encircling  forces  continued  their  attacks,  other  Soviet 
ifflits  penetrated  3nto  the  city  f*am  all  sides.  The  Soviets  used  a  street  by 
street  method  of  advance  which  insured  maximum  destruction  to  the  city  arid 
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CITY  ALMOST  TOTALLY  SURROUNDED;  £ NCiRCLEUENT 
COMPLETED  24  APRIL  SOUTH  CFDOEERITZ  RUSSIAN  POINT  ADVAN¬ 
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Map  XXVUI. 


Soviet  attack  on  Berlin,  April  1945* 
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Schroter,  Sketch  6. 
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many  deaths  among  the  civilian  population.  The  last  resistance  was  cleared 
by  2  Hay.  ^ 


flillemer,  p.  1  -  65. 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTACK  ON  MEGALOPOLIS 


Time 

required 
3  days 


Relative 
Attacker 

1  inf.  div. , 
1  armored 
div. 


Combat  Power 
Defender 

20,000  men, 
nixed  combat 
and  service 
units. 


Population 

Over  2  million; 
active  French 
paramilitary 
seized  large 
areas  in  city 
prior  to  Allied 
attack. 

to  the 


-Time 

required 


Relative 

£££acke£ 


27  days  3  divisions 


Uombat  Porter 

Defender 


16,000  naval 
and  army  service 
troops  organized 
into  provisional 
units. 


Population 


Over  1  million; 

sympathetic, 
sometimes  activ 
support  of 
attacker. 


by •  °f  PaSig  Mt6" 

_del=y.  Defenders  fought  tolS  SSr  e£!°PS  °btain 


-Tine 

required 

87  days 


Relative 

Attacker 


Uonbat  Power 

Defender 


Maximum  of 
9  divisions. 


Probably  elements 
of  2  reinforced 
combined  aims 
armies  and  para¬ 
military  forces 
in  city  proper. 


Populate  on 
Many  well 

indoctrinated 

and  actively 

participating 

citizens. 


Germans  never ^laS^the^ity.^a  a  ?°°r  f*8®?1®*  The 

prepared  defenses  in  nibble  of  citv  mad  r?nta'1'  stacks  against 
until  superior  Soviet  forces  foSSrat?6  ^  "*  COst^  P*»eress 
south,  flanicing  a  long  German  salient  **?*!*-,  °n  the  north  and 
Die  attack  isolated  the  German  as-ault^fo^  ledJto  stalingrad. 
physically  and  logistically  bt  battik  f T*  ^ °  Were 
before  tte  Sonets  reto^lf^' liTy.  terrain 
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Berlin 


-Tine  Relative  Combat  Power 

required  Attacker  Defender 


Population 


9  days 
from  iso¬ 
lation  to 
capitula¬ 
tion* 


Elements  of 
3  to  10  inf. 
and  2  to  3 
tank  aimies. 


550 ,000  men 
including  one 
regular  corps, 
mostly  second 
line  troops. 


Over  3  million; 
probably  some 
fanatical,  many 
hopeless. 


Remarks:  A  planned  defense  was  only  partially  completed  at  the 
L.ime  of  attack.  Die  Gemans  had  no  hope  for  success  by  this  time. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  OF  HISTORICAL  EXAMPLES 

Ciis  study  of  corps  operations  indicates  that  the  requiraaent  to 
SSize  a  city  occurs  frequently  in  corps  and  division  operations.  The  examples 
cited  in  this  paper  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  cities  which  were  designated 
as  objectives  by  corps  commanders  during  World  War  H.  The  following  comments 
are  the  result  of  specific  observations  made  during  this  study. 

The  time  and  combat  power  required  to  isolate  and  clear  a  city  depend 
upon  the  quality  and  type  of  forces  committed  to  the  defense  of  the  city, 
the  type  of  fortifications  around  the  city,  the  accessibility  of  the  city’s 
flanks,  and  the  attitude  of  the  civilian  population. 

A  division  usually  requires  two  or  three  days  to  dear  a  small, 
lightly  defended  city  such  as  those  described  in  Chapter  I.  A  successful 
attack  on  a  larger,  better  fortified  city  requires  more  extensive  preparation, 
more  combat  power,  and  more  time.  If  the  defender  dects  to  light  to  the 
and  in  the  city,  he  may  hold  out  for  weeks  after  it  has  been  isolated. 

More  time  and  combat  power  are  required  to  attack  a  city  whose 
flanks  are  secured.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  fighting  during  the  attacks 
on  Brest  and  Aachen  occurred  on  the  approaches  to  the  city  during  attempts 
to  gain  or  deny  access  to  the  built-up  area. 

Unless  a  fllendly  population  actively  assists  the  attacker,  the  battle 
for  a  megalopolis  usually  requires  more  troop  units  than  the  corps  has 
available,  and  the  attack  of  such  a  large  city  may  last  for  weeks.  tte 
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influence  of  paramilitary  forces  and  a  large  militant  population  has  been 
described  in  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Stalingrad,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

The  battles  of  Metz,  Brest,  Stalingrad,  and  Manila  demonstrate  the 
time  and  combat  power  needed  to  seize  a  strongly  defended  city. 

The  battles  of  Yukhnov,  Metz,  and  Stalingrad  illustrate  the  results 
of  failure  to  isolate  the  city  and  defeat  relief  attacks. 

The  selection  of  key  terrain,  avenues  of  approach,  and  objectives 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  city  hall,  railroad  station,  arsenal,  and  forts  at  Cherbourg, 
the  University,  government  buildings,  and  communication  centers  in  Manila, 
the  city  wall  in  Brest,  the  factories  in  Stalingrad,  the  river  bridges  in 

Vitebsk  and  Paris,  the  park  and  adjacent  buildings  in  Aachen _ each  of 

these  features  could  have  been  critical  if  the  enemy  had  successfully 

defended  it.  Consequently,  such  features  should  be  considered  when  selecting 
key  terrain  within  the  built-up  area. 

The  eKploitation  of  avenues  of  approach  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  many  is  always  desirable,  and  especially  during  the  attack  of  a  city. 

The  relatively  quick  success  during  the  battles  of  Le  Mans,  Kharkov,  and 
Paris  demonstrate  how  the  defender  is  often  overextended  when  he  attempts 
to  cover  all  the  approaches  to  a  city.  Exploitation  of  a  quick  success  on 
one  avenue  of  approach  may  result  in  seizure  of  key  terrain  in  the  depths 
of  the  enny  defenses  which  will  force  him  to  abandon  his  positions  or  accept 
defeat  in  detail.  Die  defender  withdrew  when  faced  with  such  situations 
during  the  battles*  for  Vitebsk,  Kharkov,  Paris,  and  Metz. 

Accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  enemy  strength  and  positions, 
to  include  current  photographic  coverage,  are  essential.  Accurate  intelligence 
permitted  the  Soviets  to  conduct  rehearsals  using  mock-ups  of  the  German 
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positions  before  their  final  attack  on  Vitebsk*  More  accurate  infozmation 
on  the  strength  of  the  defenses  at  Brest  might  have  resulted  in  a  cheaper 
victory  there.  Since  the  corps  has  better  intelligence  collection  and 
evaluation  means  than  the  division*  the  corps  must  exert  every  effort  to 
obtain  detailed  and  accurate  Information  for  the  assault  forces.  Command 
emphasis  on  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  intelligence  Kill  result 
in  quicker  and  less  costly  victories. 

The  preceding  items  require  direct  corps  action.  The  following 
principles  apply  more  directly  to  the  assault  elements  of  the  attack; 
however,  they  are  important  to  corps  doctrine  because  the  corps  staff  should 
ensure  that  subordinate  units*  operations  reflect  these  principles. 

Organization  for  combat  should  provide  for  battalion  and  company 
combined  aims  teams  to  include,  when  appropriate,  armor  and  fire  control 
personnel  for  naval  and  air  support.  Medium  and  heavy  caliber  artillery 
should  be  provided  to  assault  units  for  direct  fire  on  enemy  strongpoints. 
The  assault  forces  should  conduct  training  and  rehearsals  in  the  special 
techniques  used  for  the  assault  of  fortified  and  built-up  areas. 

The  concept  of  maneuver  should  provide  close  control  over  forces 
deployed  in  the  built-up  area.  Provision  should  be  made  for  exploitation  of 
enemy  weaknesses.  If  a  deep  penetration  is  envisioned,  forces  should  be 
provided  to  secure  the  flanks  of  the  penetrating  force  and  destroy  by-passed 
strongpoints,  as  recommended  in  the  after  action  report  of  the  battle  of 
Manila.  Control  should  be  decentralized  during  the  conduct  of  the  attack, 

but  care  must  be  exdrcised  that  units  do  not  fire  upon  one  another  while  thqy 
are  in  the  built-up  area. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  fire  support  plans,  provision  should  be 
®ade  for  direct  fire  by  medium  and  heavy  caliber  artillery  to  destroy  well- 
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cons uructed  ouildings  and  pillboxes.  Since  the  rubble  "which  results  from 
air  and  artillery  preparations  provides  excellent  defensive  positions  and 
effective  cover  fr*on  indirect  fire  is  readily  available,  air  and  artillery 
preparations  are  not  as  effective  as  might  be  expected.  Despite  this, 
experience  has  snown  that  massive  air  and  artillery  preparations  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  enemy  combat  efficiency.  Preparations  should  be 
followed  up  quickly  by  a  ground  assault. 

Logistical  considerations  should  include  anticipated  heavy  artillery 
ammunition  expenditures,  provision  of  special  items  of  equipment  in  time 
for  troop  training,  and  support  requirements  for  the  civilian  population. 

In  summary,  the  highest  headquarters  concerned  in  the  planning  of 
the  attack  of  a  city  must  direct  the  efforts  of  all  units  along  selected 
avenues  of  approach  to  (1)  defeat  enemy  forces  on  the  flanks  of  the  city 
and  isolate  the  defenders,  (2)  seize  terrain  which  denies  the  enemy  commander 
the  ability  to  shift  his  forces,  (3)  seize  control  of  or  penetrate  features 
which  provide  fields  of  fire  and  observation  to  major  elements  of  the  de¬ 
fensive  force,  and  (4)  provide  for  control  and  survival  of  the  civilian 
population  and  military  support  facilities  of  the  city.  Deep  penetrations 
require  that  sufficient  combat  power  be  available  to  protect  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  the  penetrating  force.  Accurate  and  detailed  intelligence  must  be 
sought  and  disseminated  at  all  levels  of  command,  with  emphasis  from  the 
corps  and  army  level. 

This  summary  completes  the  study  of  historical  examples.  Part  II 
of  this  study  is  a  consolidation  of  current  doctrine  for  the  attack  of  a 
city,  and  Part  HI  is  a  consolidation  of  the  ideas  contained  in  Parts  I  and 

H  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  doctrine  for  corps  operations  in  the  attack  of 
a  city. 


PART  n 


DOCTRINE 

Part  H  of  this  paper  is  an  examination  of  current  doctrines. 
United  States  Army  doctrine  is  contained  in  three  field  manuals: 

Manual  31-50.  Combat  in  Fortified  Areas  and  Towns. 

Field  Manual  61-100.  The  Division. 

Hfild  Manual  100-5.  Field  Service  Regulations.  Operations. 

The  doctrine  is  interpreted  and  expanded  by  material  published  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  The  Infantry  School. 

The  extensive  Quotations  at  the  beginning  of  each  subsection  in 
this  part  are  a  consolidation  of  the  pertinent  material  contained  in  United 
States  Army  doctrine.  If  the  available  Soviet  doctrine  differs  from  the 
United  States  Army  doctrine,  this  difference  is  commented  upon  in  the 
appropriate  subsection.  These  comments  are  followed  by  conclusions  drawn 

in  Part  I  to  this  paper  when  these  conclusions  indicate  a  modification  to 
current  doctrine. 

Appendix  H  contains  comments  on  the  German  Army’s  concept  of  the 
role  of  cities  in  modern  warfare,  as  described  by  a  German  officer  who 
served  with  General  Guderian’s  Armored  Corps  in  1941,  in  North  Africa  in 

1943,  and  who  is  currently  an  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  DECISION 

The  Mission 

The  final  objective  of  the  attacking  force  in  a  city  or  town  is 
the  seizure  of  the  entire  built-up  area. 

.  •  .  Terrain  dominating  the  approaches  is  seized  to  isolate  the 
town.  ...  Objectives  within  the  built-up  area  are  selected  to  divide 
the  enemy  defense. 

The  main  attack  may  be  directed  toward  a  critical  area?  or  the 
commander  may  attack  with  equally  weighted  forces. 

A  restatement  of  this  doctrine  might  read  as  follows:  The  mission 
may  include  the  major  tasks  of  isolating  the  city  (objective),  penetrating 
into  the  city  and  dividing  the  defenders,  and  clearing  isolated  enemy 
strongpoints  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  forces.  When  there 
is  a  main  attack,  its  objective  should  be  to  seize  key  features,  missions 
which  require  the  effort  of  a  major  subordinate  unit  of  the  attacking  force.  5 


*U.S.A.,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Amy,  JjjM  31-50.  Combat  in 
Fortified  Areas  and  Towns  (Washington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1952),  p.  56. 

^•S.A.,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  JM  61-100.  The 
Division  (Washington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  January- 

1962),  p.  229. 


^See  page  9^  for  definition  of  critical  area. 

Vs.A.,  Infantry  School,  31-50.  Combat  in  Fortified  and  Built-ut 

w  ^anuscriPt) » (Fort  Banning,  Georgia:  U.S.  Aimy  Infantry  School, 
November  1962),  p.  34.  *  * 

^id- 
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Commanders  at  all  levels  must  make  provisions  to  defeat  enemy  relief 
and  breakout  attempts,  and  units  at  all  echelons  must  be  prepared  to  defeat 

counterattacks  immediately  after  they  seize  a  critical  piece  of  terrain  or 
key  building.  ^ 


Phasing 


Phase  I  of  the  attack  is  designed  to  isolate  the  city  by  seizins; 
terrain  features  -which  dominate  approaches  to  the  city.  The  attacker 
secures  positions  outside  the  built-up  area  from  -which  to  support  the 
entrance  to  it  and  the  step-by-step  capture  of  the  objectives.? 


Phase  II  consists  of  the  advance  of  the  assault  forces  to  the  built- 
up  area  and  the  seizure  of  some  buildings  on  the  near  edge  of  the  town. 

L  M  f“^ates  the  defender's  ground  observation  and  direct 
fire  on  the  attacker's  approaches  to  the  town.  The  attacker  uses  the 
cover  and  concealment  afforded  by  these  buildings  in  the  foothold  area 
decentralize  control  and  displace  weapons  forward.® 


^S.the  ^’staiiatic  house-by-house,  block-by-block  advance 
?  2  buildup  area.  While  doing  this,  particular  attention  must 
i,  ?  maintaining  control  of  the  units*  Plans  are  made  to  insure 

^  ®a?  hml±LnS  fs  thoroughly  searched,  that  units  have  adequate 
means  oA  communications,  and  that  prompt  resupply  can  be  effected. 9 


Bie  Soviets  consider  two  phases  in  their  doctrine.  The  first  is  a 
suipnse  attack  from  the  march  formation.  Should  the  surprise  attack  fail, 
Soviet  doctrine  states  that  the  city  should  be  "surrounded  and  blockaded. 

It  is  then  to  be  captured  by  direct  assault.  "I® 


+ ,  also  stress  the  need  to  repel  counterattacks,  and  they 

the  cit^  fotaC?“nS  J°™ations  should  "go  straight  for  the  heart  of 

the  city  to  capture  key  objectives  such  as  telephone  centers,  bridges 

p  bml(±Ln£s>  ^  other  important  features."  (DA  Pamphlet^- 50-1, 


^U.S.A. ,  FK  31-50.  pp.  7 6  and  ??. 
^Ibid. .  p.  77. 


9lbid« 

10JDA  Pamphlet  30-50-1.  p.  42. 
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From  the  corps  level,  it  seems  appropriate  to  consider  the  first 
phase  as  a  quickly  delivered  surprise  attack  to  gain  key  features  in  the 
city  while  executing  simultaneous  encircling  maneuvers*  If  this  surprise 
attack  is  not  completely  successful,  second  and  third  phases  become  necessary. 
Ihe  second  phase  is  concluded  when  the  enemy  mobile  forces  are  defeated  and 
the  city  is  effectively  isolated  on  the  ground.  The  third  phase,  which  may 

be  initiated  before  the  second  phase  is  completed,  is  an  assault  on  the  city 
from  the  flanks  and  rear. 


Characteristics  of  Area  of  Operations 

The  commander  should  use  the  characteristics  of  the  area  of  operations 

to  control  the  battle  and  develop  the  full  force  of  his  combat  power.11 

Unusual  characteristics  of  terrain,  civilian  population  and  enemy 
situation  require  unusual  emphasis  in  the  estimate  of  the  situation.*2 

•  ••  The  defender  attempts  to  select  towns  for  defense  those 
strategic  or  political  importance  will  force  the  attacker  to  try  to 
capture  Jiem  in  order  to  further  his  over-all  plans.  In  this  case, 

j?®  -™st  seize  the  terrain  which  dominates  the  approaches  to 

the  town  oefore  attempting  to  capture  it* ^3 

Built- up  areas  may  become  battle  areas  because  their  locations 

^n™?7.r°u,tes  °f  “ov®ent  o-  because  they  contain  valuable  industrial 
or  political  installations. 1 

ar®as  containin£  solid  masonry  or  concrete  and  steel  structures 
modified  for  defense  purposes  resemble  fortified  areas.  They  consist 
primarily  of  cities  containing  blocklike  construction  or  those  areas 

-  .  ^U.S.A. ,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  Frl  100-5,  Field 

FiSi^e-~Qffj'at:LOi1o^T2”'ti;0p^  (Wafhington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  G^Li^T- 
Printing  Office,  1962),  pp.  48  and  49. 

t  ,  1fU*?*A*  ComaJld  and  General  Staff  College,  Manuscript  6480/4, 

^  ?PoST10n  3uil-Uup  Areas  and  Fortified  Positions,  Lesson 

Coll  eg  eF  10^  —’  KanSaS:  U’S‘  ^  Command  and  General  Staff 


13u.s.a.,  m  31-50.  p.  53. 


14 


Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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consisting  of  large  complexes  of  industrial  structures.  ...  When 
practicable  built-up  areas  are  bypassed  and  isolated.  ,  If  they  must 
be  reduced,  methods  applicable  to  reduction  of  fortified  areas  are 
employed. 

•  *  Extensive,  subterranean  systems  may  provide  the  defender  with 
additional  protection.  Built-up  areas  reduced  to  rubble  retain  their 
defensive  characteristics  and  restrict  the  use  of  motorised  or  mechanized 
forces.  Fighting  in  built-up  areas  is  characterized  by  close  combat, 
limited  fields  of  fire  and  observation,  canalization  of  vehicular 
movements,  and  difficulty  in  control  of  troops.16 

rdlitary  control  of  essential  utilities  is  a  necessity. 17 

Joint  intelligence  studies,  aerial  photographs,  and  town  plans 
provide  detailed  information.18 

.Wire  ^  foot  communications  to  platoon  level  are  desirable  because 
of  interference  •with  radio  communications  from  buildings.1 9 

The  Infantry  School  defines  critical  areas,  isolated  housing  areas, 
and  key  terrain  with  cities  as  follows: 

ggitical  areas  are  those  areas  in  a  built-up  area  that  may  require 
special  coordination  and  effort  to  overcome.  Open  areas  between 
buildings,  superhighways,  avenues,  railroads,  and  other  terrain  features 
which  provide  the  enemy  an  advantage  in  observation  and  fire  may 
become  critical i.areas.  Buildings  bordering  these  terrain  features  are 
included  in  the  critical  ai*ea«^® 

Kqy  terrain  in  built-up  areas  includes  strongly  constructed 
buildings  or  groups  of  buildings  which  cover  good  avenues  of  approach, 
bridges,  and  hubs  of  underground  sewage  and  subway  systems.^1 

In  summary,  unusual  characteristics  of  the  terrain  and  the  dense 
population  require  unusual  emphasis  on  the  estimate  of  the  situation.  If 


•^U.S.A.,  IK  100-5.  pp.  89  and  90. 

l6Ibid. .  p.  90. 


17u.S.A. ,  m  31-50.  p.  71. 

18Ibid. .  p.  57* 

19U.S.A.,  m  31-50.  p.  54. 

20 

The  Infantry  School,  p.  34. 
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the  city  does  not  fall  to  the  initial  attack,  the  colander  should  carefully 

analyse  all  available  intelligence  before  he  selects  the  time  and  place 
of  subsequent  attacks. 

Cities  offer  excellent  cover  and  concealment,  poor  observation  and 

United  avenues  of  approach.  Obstacles  can  be  constructed  easily  trcm 

materials  available.  Kay  terrain  includes  veil  constructed  buildings  and 

structures  which  control  open  areas  within  the  city.  Communications  features 

such  as  bridges,  road  centers,  and  rail  and  subway  hubs  are  key.  Possession 

government  buildings  is  desirable  and  possession  of  utilities  is  essential 

for  the  public  welfare.  Mass  comranication  media  will  assist  in  controlling 
the  public. 


Avenues  of  approach  may  include  broad  boulevards  and  other  open 
ureas,  but  tire  attacker  will  often  be  forced  to  advance  without  clearly 
defined  avenues  of  approach,  tte  best  avenues  of  approach  are  on  the  flanks 

end  rear  of  the  city,  and  may  consist  only  of  those  sectors  in  which  the 
best  progress  is  made. 


utcu.ctui.ve  uomoar  Power 

the  defense,  the  ^Se^of^^time1^?  Jnflaxlble  nature  of 

s  ^eSSeTth1: « 

UP  «^b^^”sttep^rT^o^ 


qrecifica^8^  fo^a^i.^^but’  PP-  1  “>d  2.  Ibis  passage  refers 
a  city.  lortined  areas,  but  can  also  be  applied  to  the  attack  of 
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maneuver  elements  and  fire  support  to  counter  enemy  action  within  the 
built-up  area  and  on  the  dominating  terrain  outside  the  area.23 

•••  Where  practicable,  friendly  inhabitants  are  integrated  into 
the  defense  force.  ...  If  they  are  placed  in  a  strong  position,  they 
can  stop  forces  of  a  superior  military  training.2^- 

If  the  commander  does  not  have  sufficient  force  to  isolate  the  city, 
iu  is  doubtful  that  he  will  be  able  to  seise  it.  The  losses  which  will  occur 
during  the  attack  must  be  weighed  against  the  forces  which  will  be  required 
uo  contain  the  by-passed  enemy.  General  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
necessary  to  seize  a  city  if  the  enemy  decides  to  defend  it. 


In  assessing  relative  combat  power,  the  commander  should  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  his  superior  mobility  to  mass  against  the  weak  points  of 
the  defense  and  penetrate  to  divide  the  defenders.  The  attitude  of  the 

civilian  population  must  be  considered  when  determining  the  relative  combat 
power  of  the  opposing  forces. 


Nuclear  Weapons 

+n  *  *  *  Suilt-up  areas  may  be  untenable  because  of  their  susceptibility 
o  neutralization  or  aestruction  by  conventional  or  nuclear  munitions. 

11C!  V  *  ?  th®  nuclear  environment  the  advantages  gained  through  the 
SS5-:  ^  the'  creation 

or  usins  subterrime-  ^ 

The  advantages  gained  through  the  use  of  nuclear  weaoons  and  intense 

WSLSfSSSS.s*11  be  weished  asainst  *-e  -eati- 


23u.S.A.,  JM  100-5.  p.  90. 

24U.S.A. ,  W.  31-50,  pp.  71  and  72. 
25u.S.A.,  FFI  100-  5.  p.  90. 

2%.s.a.,  fk  61-100.  p.  229. 
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•  •  •  In  anploying  nuclear  weapons,  the  effect  on  the  civilian 
population  must  be  considered  and  plans  made  for  their  (civilian) 
control  and  evacuation .27 

The  Infantry  School  and  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  agree 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  not  always  solve  the  problem  of  the  attack  of  a 
built-up  area.  The  following  extracts  illustrate  their  positions: 

Need  to  minimise  civilian  casualties  influences  employment  of 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  not  likely  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
a  ground  attack  of  a  built-up  area  because  of  the  casualties  which 
vrould  be  inflicted  on  civilian  populations,  especially  in  friendly 

territory. ^9 

Ihe  decision  to  employ  nuclear,  lethal  chemicals,  and  biological 
weapons  is  greatly  influenced  by  .  .  .  the  existence  of  buildings  and 
other  installations  ^ich  could  be  used  later  by  our  forces  or  by  the 
civilian  population. ^ 

...  Nuclear  weapons  do  not  make  the  attack  of  a  fortified  position 
as  easy  as  first  appearances  might  suggest. 

Use  of  small  yield  air-burst  weapons  may  not  produce  the  desired 
results; 31  yet,  use  of  larger  weapons  creates  a  troop  safety  factor 
which  may  be  such  that  full  advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  the  results 
produced. 

Destruction  of  the  fortified  buildings  usually  requires  a  surface 
burst.  This  too  causes  problems  because  a  direct  hit  or  'near  miss' 
is  required  to  do  the  job.  Radiological  contamination  accompanying 
such  a  burst  is  a  serious  problem. 

From  all  this  we  can  say  air-burst  weapons  are  best  for  fighting 
bunkers  and  surface-burst  weapons  are  best  for  installations,  such  as 
CP's,  which  may  be  completely  underground. 3^ 


2?u.s.a.,  m  100-5,  p.  90. 

^Command  and  General  Staff  College,  p.  LP-5* 

2^Ihe  Infantry  School,  p.  47. 

•^Command  and  General  Staff  College,  p.  LP2-27 • 

3- This  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  probable  error 
inherent  in  the  available  delivery  means  and  the  radius  of  damage  against 
concrete  protected  targets.  Note  that  it  applies  directly  to  a  fortified 
position. 

32jhe  Infantry  School,  p.  3^* 
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imvJS?  concentration  of  troops  and  the  time  required  to  seize  a  city 
SS^oS!33ttaCker  vulnerabl®  nuclear»  chemical,  and  biological 

International  law  may  have  an  influence  upon  the  decision  to  use 

mass  casualty  weapons.  Department  of  the  Amy  doctrine  is  contained  in 

FWd  feuql  22^10,  %he  fcaw  of  Ignd  Mayf^e.^  The  following  extracts  are 
pertinent: 

and  Lifoic^ew1‘^?Jr2ifi0nf  herein  ^  be  strictly  observed 

iWK«5  out  »»  — 

•  lb  Is  .generally  recognized  role  of  international  la»  that 

."TV  “**  tt9  °bjKt  °f  att“k  <^aotod  SlSv2f 

be  g^f  especially  forbidden  ...  to  declare  that  no  quarter  Bill 

,  2k©  means  (of  injuring  the  enecy)  are  definitelv  rsst-H  w 

declarations  and  contentions  and  &L  *  . 

tn-rJ^8  USe  °f  3x5310  sive  ’atomic  weapons,*  Aether  by  air.  sea  or-  -iaTvi 
in  t^’abCe  ol  ^£SS?. 

convention  restricting  thS^xLoyment.1?  .  .  ^  lffW  °r  ^©rational 

weapons.  »S  e^pecia:L:iy  forbidden  •  •  •  to  employ  poison  or  poisoned 

’Die  attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever  means  of  w. 

*«liibge.  or  buildings  Bhlch  arTundefenSd T&SwSu?  ’ma‘e**. 

_  Factories  producing  munitions  and  military  suonlies  nrf-m™ 
warehouses  storing  munitions  and  military  sunnlies*5  oofts1”^^^1?!  can^s» 

Ears  a  a 

trocpsw  also^ attach  * 

portion  to^  SutSy'Sr^g  £  ”*  be  out  of  pro- 


33^6  Infantry  School,  p.  34. 


(Washington  J!2£££re 
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In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  measures  must  be  taken  to 
spare}  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  art,  science, 
or  charitable  purposes,  historic  monuments,  hospitals,  and  places  ■where 
the  sick  and  wounded  are  collected,  provided  they  are  not  being  used 
at  the  tame  for  military  purposes* 


Ebc-President  Harry  S.  Truman  said  that  the  nuclear  weapon  is  no 
different  than  any  other  artillery  piece  in  its  application,  it  simply  has 
more  punch  and  range.  He  estimated  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  saved  250,000  U.S.  soldiers.  In  his  mind,  this 
completely  justified  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  these  enemy  cities.33 

In  summary,  the  most  efficient  way  to  destroy  a  city  is  to  use 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  weapons.  Chemical  and  biological  attack 


minimize  destruction,  but  they  are  likely  to  produce  a  higher  percentage  of 
casualties  among  unprotected  civilians  than  among  the  military  garrison. 
Large  nuclear  weapons  will  accomplish  the  mission  of  destroying  the  eneny 
garrison,  but  will  also  destroy  the  civilian  population  and  military 

facilities.  The  use  of  CBR  and  nuclear  weapons  may  be  limited  by  interna^* 
tional  law. 

The  commander  who  uses  mass  casualty-producing  weapons  is  subject  to 
the  doctrine  of  reasonableness.  That  is,  the  decision,  to  use  these  weapons 
must  be  reasonable  and  necessary  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances 


in  effect  when  the  weapon  is  used.  The  concept  of  destroying  a  city  is  not 
new  in  warfare.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage  in  1 46  B.C.  is  well 
known;  262  air  raids  left  Cologne  in  ruins  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  its 
1939  population  during  World  War  H;36  the  Japanese  cities  of  Hiroshima  and 


tt  «?  a  r.^ar?7'  ?nman»  £?cture  at  graduation  of  U.S.  Army  Reserve  School, 
Feb^ulx^l^f  ^  GeTiez'sl  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  15 

^Encyclopedia  Britannica,  I96I  Edition,  Vol.  6,  p.  31. 
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Nagasaki  were  the  first  targets  for  atomic  weapons. 

From  the  preceding  examples,  it  appears  that  the  decision  to  destroy 
a  city  will  normally  be  made  at  a  higher  level  than  corps.  However,  corps 
may  decide  to  use  tactical  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  weapons  to  destroy  strong- 
points  or  induce  than  to  surrender.  If  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  used, 
the  target  analysis  must  be  detailed  and  include  a  study  of  undesirable 
effects  of  the  burst. 

Die  defender’s  nuclear  capability  may  prevent  the  attacker  from  con¬ 
centrating  the  means  necessary  to  assault  a  city. 


t 


CHAPTER  VII 


FLAIUIEKG 


Logistics 


Special  items  and  supplies  needed  for  combat  in  built-up  areas 
include  flame  throwers,  smoke  grenades,  grappling  hooks,  toggle  ropes, 
demolitions,  and  ladders.  This  equipment  should  be  available  for  the 
training  period  prior  uo  tne  attack  of  a  ouilt-up  area.  Evacuation  of 
wounded  presents  special  problaas.^ 


measures  to  conLrol  the  civilian  population  are  essential. ^ 
Whenever  possible,  civilian  inhabitants  are  required  to  remain  in 
place.  Civilians  must  be  carefully  screened  for  escaping  soldiers, 
spies,  and  fifth  columnists.  Large  scale  refugee  movements  toward 
friendly  rear  areas  along  main  supply  routes  are  prevented.  Bombing 
and  bombardment  tend  to  drive  civilians  out  of  the  city,  the  attack^ 
will  force  them  back  in. 3 


Civilian  control  and  evacuation  measures  must  be  included  in 
plans  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. • 

In  conclusion,  logistical  support  for  the  attack  of  a  city  must  be 

planned  well  in  advance.  Special  items  of  equipment  should  be  issued  in 


U.S.A.,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  m  31-50,  Combat 
Fortified  Areas  and  Towns  (Washington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Office  1952), po.  5^,  77,  and  96 


Printing 


2 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Airy,  III  61-100,  The  Division 
(Washington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Januaiy  1962),  n.  229. 

3u.S.A.  ,  Ill  51- 50 «  p.  56. 

^J.S.A. ,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Any,  II!  100-5,  Field 
Service  Regulations,  Operations  (Washington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1962),  p.  90. 
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tine  for  the  units  to  train  for  and  rehearse  the  attack.  Ihis  equipment 
ranges  in  sxze  and  complexity  from  toggle  ropes  to  engineer  assault  vehicles. 
Class  V  requirements  are  high.  Additional  Class  I  and  medical  supplies  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  mass  deaths  and  resultant  disorders  among  the  civilian 
population. 

Arrangements  must  be  made  for  civil  affairs  personnel.  Immediate 
control  must  be  established  over  the  civilian  population  to  prevent  undesirable 
elements  from  gaining  control  through  terrorist  tactics.  Civilians  must  be 
screened  for  escaping  soldiers,  spies,  and  fifth  columnists,  and  collaborators. 
Utilities  and  transportation  must  be  reestablished  quickly. 


Training 


Current  doctrine  provides  for  technical  and  tactical  training. 
Bie  training  is  conducted  in  three  stages:  individual,  advanced,  and 
combined. ^  Individual  training  should  include  familiarization  m.th  the 


characteristics  of  the  built-up  area.  Advanced  training  should  include 
tactics  and  techniques  for  house-to-house  fighting,  use  of  grenades  and 
demolitions,  techniques  of  fire,  and  familiarization  uith  booby  traps. 

Troops  should  be  indoctrinated  to  prevent  looting  and  mistreatment  of 
civilians.  Combined  training  should  include  tank- infantry  training,  use 
of  attached  engineers,  coordination  of  direct  fire  by  the  artillery,  and 

use  of  smoke.  Night  combat,  fire  control,  and  control  of  incendiaries  should 
be  integrated  into  unit  training.^ 

^U.S.A.,  Jj£l  31-50.  pp.  96  and  97* 

^Jbid**  pp.  55,  56,  61,  79,  96  and  97 • 
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Concept  of  Kaneuver 

Hie  three  major  tasks  included  in  the  mission  were  (1)  isolation 
of  the  objective,  (2)  seizure  of  a  foothold  within  the  built-up  area,  and 
(3)  systematic  clearance  of  the  built-up  area.  Isolation  of  the  objective 
‘■as  planned  and  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  attacks  in  other  areas.  "7 
‘Seizure  of  a  foothold  within  the  built-up  area  is  planned  and  conducted  the 
same  as  an  attack  of  an  organised  position. 

(jjie)  operation  against  a  built-up  area  is  a  slow,  painstaking 
process.  It  is  often  unspectacular  and  seldom  decisive  in  relation  to 
the  operations  of  the  reminder  of  the  forces  not  so  eng^eS 

Large  night  operations  are  avoided. 

The  unique  terrain  encountered  within  the  built-up  area  requires 
special  considerations  and  techniques.  Detailed  planning  is  necessary. 

Ihe  attack  is  characterised  by  soil-independent  actions  of  battalion  and 
smaller- sized  combat  teams.  Progress  is  slow  and  units  are  frequently 
leapfrogged.  Sections  of  the  city  and  strongpoints  are  isolated  and  reduced 

systematically.  Units  oust  maintain  all-round  security  and  normally  mop  up 
as  they  advance.^" 

1  eadinrht^?’  "T  tended,  it  nay  be  desirable  for 

in  th?“s  dSSi^^pSrtslnfresS^  !°  ^  installations, 

missions  to  q!  ea^  section  ^  °  fre  ^lven  specific  mopping-up 

tfe^ttte ’lea^rSiS^  »>-  « 


'U.S.A. ,  ]j!£  31-50.  pp.  76  and  77. 

8Jbid.,  p.  83. 

Areas  (WttiStt7  SSSMS2?*  iSS  Built-Un 

1'Iovanber  I962) ,  p.  *  6t  eorSia*  U»S.  Army  Infantry  School, 

10Toid. 

11U.S.A«,  m  3I-50,  pp.  82-87. 

12Ibid. .  p.  87. 
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Soviet  doctrine  suggests  that  they  launch  their  attack  under  cover 
of  darkness  by  infiltrating  units  into  the  city.  They  gonceal  daylight 
attacks  with  smoke  and  spearhead  the  daylight  attack  with  tanks  and  assault 
guns.  The  tanks  and  assault  guns  operate  on  the  main  traffic  arteries  and 
seal  off  the  area  under  infantry  attack. ^ 

Soviet  infantry  clear  buildings  systematically  in  accordance  with  a 
detailed  plan.  Key  buildings  are  attacked  first,  especially  corner  buildings1 
As  soon  as  the  assault  element  clears  a  portion  of  a  building,  the  support 
element  rushes  forward  and  fires  from  all  openings  on  adjacent  buildings 
which  are  still  resisting.  Immediate  preparations  are  begun  to  repulse 
counterattacks. * ' 

Appendix  H  contains  comments  by  a  German  officer  on  the  German 
concept  of  the  role  cities  play  in  modem  warfare.  Eis  thoughts  do  not 
differ  from  those  expressed  here. 


Concept  or  Fire  Support 

Within  the  built-up  area,  mortars  and  howitzers  use  high  angle 
fire  to  support  attacks,  block  avenues  of  approach,  and  hamper  enemy  reserves. 
Direct  fire  weapons  to  include  self-prop  oiled  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  are 
attached  to  divisions  for  use  with  combat  teams.  Air  and  artillery  alone 
do  not  normally  neutralize  enemy  in  a  city,  and  the  rubble  from  a  bombardment 
furnishes  excellent  defensive  positions.  Close  support  fires  are  hazardous 
because  of  the  proximity  of  ground  elements  with  the  enemy.  Fires  from  in¬ 
cendiary  and  chemical  munitions  may  form  obstacles  and  disrupt  plans.1-5 

1-5DA  Pamphlet  30-50-1.  p.  43. 

1Z!Ibld. 

1^J.S.A.,  m  31-50,  p.  53,  78,  and  80. 
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!3ie  Soviet  attack  is  preceded  by  intensive  artillery  and  air  preoara— 
tion  to  saturate  the  defenses,  destroy  heavy  weapons,  cut  communications,  and 
laioci:  out  command  posts.  Soviet  artillery  accompanies  the  infantry  and  pro¬ 
vides  direct  fire  support.1^ 


Control  Measures 


Tire  attack  within  the  city  is  characterised  by  restricted  observa¬ 


tion,  decentralized  operations,  and  difficulty  in  control.  "Objectives  within 
the  built-up  area  are  selected  to  divide  the  enemy  defense."17  phase  lines, 
chec^  points,  and  contact  points  assist  in  control.  Boundaries aare  drawn 
along  the  sides  of  streets  and  other  avenues  of  communication. 

Divisions  assign  installations  such  as  railroad  stations,  telephone 


exchanges,  and  public  utility  works  as  objectives  and  use: 

...  cross  streets,  streams,  and  railroad  lines  as  phase  lines. 
Upon  reaching  a  phase  line  units  clear  their  zone  before  resuming  the 
attack  to  the  next  phase  line.18 

Organization  for  combat  of  (the)  infantry  division  for  attack  of 
built-up  areas  is  influenced  by  need  of  maximum  combat  power  forward.  1° 


Need  for  close  control  requires  all  three  brigades  to  control  forces 
in  contact,  and  control  measures  (such)  as  boundaries,  phase  lines, 
and  direction  of  attack  arrows 


Frontages  are  narrower  than  in  open  terrain* ^ 

1^DA  Pamphlet  30-  50-1 .  p.  43. 

17U.S.A.  ,  JQj  100-5.  p.  90. 

1SU.S.A.,  m  31-50,  pp.  53,  76,  and  83. 

19 

U.S.A.,  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  "Manuscript  6430/4, 
Infantpr  Division  Attack  of  Built-up  Areas  and  Fortified  Positions,  Lesson 

Leavenworth,  Kansas:  U.S.  Amy  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
P«  LP-5.  b  ’ 

20Ibid. 

21Ibid. .  Ll-10. 
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Soviet  doctrine  provides  three  or  four  avenues  of  approach  for  each 
assault  division.  They  stress  consolidation  and  preparations  to  repulse 
counterattacks  uhen  critical  features  are  captured.  They  assign  individual 
units  sectors  in  the  city. 

The  Soviets  map  the  city  in  detail  using  information  collected  from 

sir  photos,  reconnaissance,  interrogation  of  civilians  and  prisoners  of  var, 

22 

and  ground  reconnaissance. 

22M  Pamphlet  30-50-1,  p.  42. 


CHAPTER  mi 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  BATTLE 


There  is  no  pause  between  phases  in  the  execution  of  the  battle. 

The  phases  nay  be  concurrent.  Patrols  search  for  gaps  in  the  enemy  defenses. 
Battalions  and  companies  apply  a  combination  of  the  techniques  used  for  the 


attack  of  a  fortified  position  and  for  street  fighting.  Cover  and  deceotion 


are  used  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  shifting  his  defenses  to  meet  the  2 


mam 


attack." 


^  Jnoccupxea  ouildings  are  entered  first  uh.il  e  supporting  fires 
neutralise  occupied  buildings.  Occupied  buildings  can  then  be  attache 
fron  the  flanks  and  rear. 


Tie  advance  continues  after  seizure  of  a  foothold  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  shifting  combat  power  to  the  threatened  area.  Units  clear 
zones  and  assist  one  another  by  firing  into  the  flanks  of  strongly  held 
positions.  Reserves  are  close  behind  the  assault  echelons  and  provide 
security  within  the  cleared  area.  Special  equipment  is  used  to  reduce 
strongpoints.  Weaknesses  in  the  defense  may  be  exploited  to  seise  key 
x  eatures  in  the  depth  of  the  ■oosition*^ 


U.S.A. ,  Headquarters,  Department 
Fortified  Ameas  and  Towns  (Washington  25, 
Office  1952),  Change  2,  p.  5» 


of  the  A nay,  FM  31-50.  Combat  in 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 


2 

U.S.A. ,  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  "Manuscript  6430/4, 
Division  Attacl:  of  Built-up  Areas  and  Fortified  Positions,  Lesson 
-*9§)  ICansaS!  B.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 


p.  LI- 3  and  4. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


ORGAKIZAHOIT 


The  org,arizai.:Lon  for  the  attack  of  a  city  is  characterized  by 

increasing  decentralization  as  the  attack  progresses.  Operations  must  be 

in  accordance  with  a  detailed  plan  and  carefully  coordinated  because  of 

limited  observation,  the  prordnity  of  opposing  forces,  and  the  difficulty 

in  maintaining  direction  within  the  city.  Vehicular  movement  and  radio 

communications  are  .restricted  by  buildings  and  rubble.1 

Infantry,  amor,  artillery,  and  engineer  units  are  fomed  into 

assault  teams  at  company  and  platoon  level.  Assault  teams  are  specially 

trained,  equipped,  and  rehearsed  for  their  mission.  Amor  is  attached  to 
2 

tile  infantry. 

Artillery,  which  is  attached  to  the  division,  is  used  in  a  general 
support  role.  Self  propelled  eight  inch  and  one  hundred  fifty- five  milli¬ 
meter  howitzers  are  alerted  for  individual  employment  in  an  assault  fire 
role.  The  division  reserve  is  motorized.  Additional  engineers  are  attached 
for  the  operation,  and  combat  engineer  vehicles  and  flame  thoruer  tanks  are 

manned  and  made  available  to  the  division.  Aimed  helicopters  may  have  some 
application. J 


_  lu*S.A. ,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Amy,  PH  31-50.  Combat  -in 

Jgau  (Wanton  25)  D.C.:  B 

^Jbid. ,  pp.  53>  78,  80,  and  change  2,  p.  5« 

T  4.  +  3?:S:A:»  Coraiand  and  General  Staff  College,  'Manuscript  6b3o /4, 

Infantry  DL vision  Attack  of  Built-up' Areas  and  Fortified  Posit-inne  t 
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Chemical  companies  may  provide  smoke  to  conceal  movements  and  screen 
assaults  curing  the  seizure  of  a  foothold.^  Built-up  areas  can  be  effectively 
and  cheaply  neutralised  with  chemical  or  biological  munitions. 

The  Soviets  consider  the  reinforced  rifle  battalion  as  the  primary 
tactical  unit  in  the  attack  of  a  city.  -Tanks,  assault  guns,  and  h eavy 
artillery  are  in  direct  support  of  the  battalion  assault  teams.  Battalion 
assault  teams  include  a  troop  reserve  and  a  strong  support  element.  The 

engineers  move  with  the  infantry  to  clear  mines  and  boobytraps  and  perform 
demolitions.  ^ 

The  Germans  flew  special  engineer  assault  teams  into  Stalingrad 
during  the  1942  battle.  Tnese  teams  eventually  penetrated  to  the  Volga 
at  several  points,  and  continued  to  advance  through  October  of  1942.  However, 
the  defenders  were  never  isolated  from  their  supply  bases  or.  the  east  shore 

of  the  Volga,  and  the  Soviet  counterattack  in  November  ended  the  attack  phase 
of  their  operation. 


^U.S.A. ,  ni  21-50.  p.  8?. 

„  .  ^b.S.A. ,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  FI:  100-5.  Field 

(Vfashinston  25>  D-c-! 

6 

M  Pamphlet  30-50-1,  p.  42. 


CHAPTER  X 


SUIllAHY  OF  DOCTRINE 


Soviet,  ano.  Lnited  States  doctrine  agree  on  the  gen erah  urinci-oles 
for  the  attack  of  a  city,  but  disagree  on  a  few  secondary  items.  Both  the 
Soviets  and  the  Germans  favor  penetrations  to  seise  key  terrain  -within  the 
which  will  divide  une  defenders.  The  Soviets  -use  tanks  durin~ 
aaylight  hours  to  follow  immediately  behind  and  support  the  first  line  of 
infantry.  They  also  recommend  a  night  attack  to  gain  access  to  the  built-up 
area  or  infiltrate  strongpoints.  Hie  Soviets  stress  preparations  to  repel 

counterattacks,  which  are  expected  immediately  after  the  fall  of  a  strong 
point. 


The  Soviets  use  two  or  three  avenues  of  approach  for  a  division. 
All  doctrines  agree  that  combat  in  cities  should  be  avoided  and, 
at  a  minimum,  postponed  until  the  garrison  is  isolated. 

The  detailed  summary  of  doctrine  is  contained  in  Part  III  of  this 
paper  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
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PART  HI 


PROPOSED  DOCTRIKE 

Introduction 

Biis  doctrine  is  a  synthesis  of  current  U.S.  Airy  doctrine,  proposed 
changes  to  U.S.  Airy  doctrine,  and  selected  historical  lessons.  The  errohasis 
and  composition  reflects  conclusions  drawn  by  the  writer  during  the  study 
of  World  War  II  historical  examples. 

Decision 

The  time  and  combat  power  required  to  isolate  and  clear  a  city 
varies  with  the  accessibility  of  flank  approaches  to  the  city,  the  type  of 
fortifications  around  the  city,  the  quality  and  type  of  forces  committed  to 
the  defense  of  the  city,  and  the  attitude  of  the  population. 

Major  tasks  may  include  (1)  isolating  the  city,  (2)  penetrating 
outer  defenses,  (3)  penetrating  into  the  city  and  seising  key  features, 
and  (4)  reduction  of  enemy-held  sectors  and  strongpoints.  The  attack  to 
isolate  and  encircle  the  city  should  go  as  deep  as  the  available  combat 

power  ‘will  permit.  Enemy  breakout  and  reinforcement  attempts  should  be 
anticipated. 

Estimate 

The  unusual  characteristics  of  the  area  of  operations  require  special 
emphasis  on  the  estimates  and  selection  of  key  terrain.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  open  areas  which  offer  fields  of  fire  for  the  defense 
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or  avenues  of  approach  for  the  offense.  Bridges,  road  junctions,  and 
features  which  limit  enemy  movement  may  also  bo  key.  Seizure  of  government 
buildings  and  public  utilities  will  assist  in  controlling  and  providing 
minimum  protection  for  the  health  of  the  population.  Disciplinary  measures 
k®  required  to  prevent  loss  of  control  when  units  come  in  contact  with 
the  population  and  temptations  of  a  large  city. 


Relative  combat  power  is  influenced  by  fortifications  available  to 
the  defender,  the  attitude  and  military  capabilities  of  the  populace,  and 
the  practicality  of  using  nuclear  and  GBR  weapons.  The  defender  has  the 
advantage  of  interior  lines  of  communication  and  good  defensive  positions 
until  his  flanks  and  rear  are  exposed.  His  advantage  is  nullified  by  the 

threefold  extension  of  his  lines  and  relative  loss  of  mobility  after  the 
city  is  encircled* 

Iraclcar,  chemical,  or  biological  weapons  offer  the  cheapest  means 
of  reducing  a  city,  but  the  decision  to  use  these  weapons  is  dependent  upon 

a  prior  political  decision  that  their  use  is  ethical  and  will  be  beneficial 
to  national  interests* 


The  threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  may  render  cities  untenable,  but 
it  may  also  prevent  the  buildup  of  forces  necessary  to  assault  the  city. 

The  destruction  caused  by  nuclear  or  conventional  bombardment  does  not 
reduce  the  value  of  a  city  as  an  obstacle  nor  does  it  deprive  the  enemy  of 
excellent  defensive  positions  in  the  ruins.  Subterranean  systems  offer 
protection  from  nuclear  weapons,  but  are  vulnerable  to  chemical  and  biological 
attack  unless  special  protection  is  provided. 


Plans  and  Preparations 

Helicopters  can  be  used  to  land  assault  teams  on  the  top  of  buildings, 
features  within  the  city,  for  reconnaissance,  and 
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for  fire  support  missions* 

Die  lire  support  plan  should  include  provisions  for  direct  fire  by 
medium  and  heavy  caliber  artillery  to  supplement  infantry  and  engineer 
assault  weapons*  Massive  air  and  artillery  preparations  Trill  have  detri¬ 
mental  effects  on  enemy  combat  efficiency,  but  must  be  followed  quickly 
with  ground  assaults*  Die  rubble  from  air  and  artillery  bombardment 
provides  excellent  defensive  positions. 

Logistical  considerations  should  include  anticipated  heavy  artillery 
ammunition  expenditures,  provision  of  special  items  of  equipment  in  time 
for  troop  training,  and  minimum  sipport  requirements  for  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation. 

Units  should  conduct  training  in  the  special  techniques  used  for  the 
assault  of  fortified  and  built-up  areas  and  rehearse  the  actual  operation  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Tactical  organization  provides  for  formation  of  battalion 
assault  teams  reinforced  with  tanks,  engineers,  chemical  (aaoke)  units,  and 

supported  with  direct  fire  from  155  millimeter  and  larger  solf-propaUod 
artillery. 

Conduct 

Priority  of  operations  during  the  conduct  of  the  attack  should  be 
to  defeat  enemy  atteapts  to  relieve  or  reinforce  the  garrison  and  prevent 
breakouts.  If  a  deep  penetration  is  planned  within  the  built-up  area, 
forces  should  be  provided  to  secure  the  flanks  of  the  penetrating  unit  and 
destroy  by-passed  strongpoints. 

Die  attack  within  the  built-ip  area  should  be  characterized  by  seed- 
independent  actions  of  battalion  and  campary  combined  arms  teams.  Progress 
is  slow  and  combat  teams  should  be  leapfrogged  frequently  to  maintain  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  attack.  Units  normally  mop  up  as  they  go,  but  provision  should  be 


nade  for  exploitation  of  an  unexpected  breach  in  the  defense  uhich  permits 
the  assault  forces  to  seise  key  features  within  the  depths  of  the  city. 

In  sumary ,  fighting  in  a  city  should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible 
kuclcar,  chord. cal,  or  biological  weapons  offer  the  cheapest  way  to  destroy 
a  city.  If  a  ground  assault  of  a  city  is  required,  the  fo?_loi.-ing  factors 
should  be  carefully  evaluated: 

Size  of  force  required  to  seise  a  strongly  defended  city. 

necessity  to  isolate  the  city  and  defeat  relief  attacks. 

Selection  of  key  terrain  and  objectives. 

Influence  of  paramilitary  forces  and  a  hostile  population. 

Collection  and  dissemination  of  intelligence  and  aerial 
•photography. 

attack  on  a  city  is  conducted  to  burn  the  enemy  force  out  of 
ius  prepared  positions}  or  to  destroy  the  defenders  by  isolating  the  city, 
restricting  the  garrison's  movement  and  ability  to  react,  and,  finally, 
isolating  and  destroying  enemy  strongpoints. 


APPENDIX  I 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  DURING  ATTACK  ON  PARIS 


AUGUST  1?44 


The  information  in  this  appendix  is  a  summary  of  major  political 
events  and  decisions  "which  affected  the  5th  Corps  Commander  during  tile 
batule  for  Paris.  The  material  is  taken  from  Blumenscn's?-  chapter  on  the 
battle  of  Paris.  Blum en son's  material  is  verified  in  the  5th  Corps  History.' 


List  of  Characters 


Supreme  Allied  Commander}  Bur-one 

Head  of  French  Government 

Chief  of  Free  French  Movement 
and  Head  of  Provisional 
French  Government 

French  Military  Governor  of  Paris 

Commander  of  2d  French  Armored 
Division 

Commander  12th  Arty  Group 

Commander  U.S.  First  Arry 

Commander  5th  Corps 

Commander  4th  U.S.  Infantry 
Division 


General  Di.ight  D*  Eisenhower 

Marshal  Henri  Petain 

General  Charles  de  Gaulle  (recognized 
by  Allied  Powers  prior  to  battle 
for  Paris) 

General  Pierre  Joseph  Koenig 
General  Jacques-  Philippe  LeClerc 

General  Cr.ar  N.  Bradley 
Lieutenant  General  Courtney  H.  Hodges 
Major  General  Leonard  T.  Gercw 
Major  General  Raymond  0.  Barton 


Hlartin  Blumenson,  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II ,  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  Vol:  Breakout  and  Pursuit  (Washington  25,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  I96I),  pp.  590  -  628. 

2 

Edgar  A*  Wilkerson,  V  Corps  Operations  in  the  E.T.O.  (publication 
date  not  listed). 
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Communications  Zone  Representative  Erigadier  General  Pleas  3.  Rogers 
in  Paris  (CCMZ-ETO  U.S.A.) 

Gerr.an  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Gen eralf  eldnc r sch all  Guenther  von  ICLu^-e 

’.Jest 

Goman  Commander  of  Perimeter  Oberstl  eutnant  Hub  eras  von  Auloclc 

Defenses  West  and  Southwest  of 
Paris 

German  Commander  of  Paris  Defenses  General! eutnant  Dietrich  von  Choltitz 

Situation  on  1  August  19**4 

Allies  plan  to  by-pass  Paris  and  await  capitulation  of  isolated 
garrison.  An  estimated  four  thousand  tones  of  supplies  per  day  are  required 
to  meet  minimum  needs  for  the  population  of  Paris.  Allies  desire  to  limit 
damage  to  Paris.  -Eisenhower  does  not  desire  to  favor  ary*  one  French  political 
element.  Hitler  desires  to  hold  the  French  capital.  French  urge  SrLAEF 
( Supreme  Heaaquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force)  to  seize  Paris  on  premise 
that  he  who  holds  Paris  holds  France. 

Chronology  of  Events,  August  and  September  iQhh 
7  Aug  1944  Hitler  names  General  Choltitz  as  Commanding  General  and  Military 
Commander  of  Greater  Paris. 

14  Aug  1944  Commander  of  2d  French  Armored  Division,  Genera?.  Le  Clerc, 

begins  to  request  that  the  U.S.  chain  of  command  assign  his  unit 
the  agreed  upon  mission  of  liberating  Paris. 

15  Aug  19^14  General  Kluge  agrees  that  Paris  should  be  defended  by  blocking 

approaches  on  outer  ring. 

16  Aug  1944  Eisenhower  reconsiders  plan  to  by-pass  Paris,  admits  he  may 

have  to  go  into  the  city. 

19  Aug  1944  Uncoordinated  FFI  (French  Forces  of  the  Interior)  uprisings  seize 
areas  of  Paris;  General  Choltitz  agrees  to  anaistice  in  exchange 
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for  "uninterrupted  withdrawal*  Choltitz  hopes  for  conflict 
between  French  Communists  and  de  Gaullists. 

20  Aug  1944  German  3^8  th  Division  ordered  to  Paris.  Generalfeldmarschall 
Walter  llodel,  new  Chief  of  03  WEST  and  Army  Group  3,  decides 


20-23  Aug 


22  Aug  1944 


on  alternate  defense  line  north  and  east  of  Paris. 

Generalob erst  Alfred  Jodi  of  the  Army  High  Command,  then  Hitler 
orders  defense  of  Paris.  Hitler  states,  "Paris  must  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  except  as  a  field  of  ruin." 

Air  drop  of  weapons  and  ammunition  to  FFI  in  Paris  weathered 


out,  then  cancelled  (withheld  up  until  this  time  for  political 
reasons). 

22  Aug  1944  Bradley  tells  Le  Cl  ere  that  2d  French  Anno  red  Division  is  to 
liberate  Paris  at  once. 

22  Aug  19^4  Bradley  and  Hodges  decide  to  send  5th  Corps  (2d  French  Armored 


and  4th  U.S.  Infantry  Divisions)  to  assist  FFI  and  accomplish 


other  missions  as  necessary.  Limitations  on  5th  Corps  include: 
1.  Ho  movement  into  Paris  prior  to  expiration  of  FEE  - 


German  armistice. 

2.  l*o  serious  fight  was  to  be  accepted  inside  Paris. 

3*  No  bombing  or  artillery  on  the  city  unless  absolutely 


necessary. 

22  Aug  i 944  (evening)  General  Gerow  orders  General  Le  Cl  ere  to  begin  marching 
immediately.  If  troops  encountered  strong  resistance,  they 
were  to  assume  the  defensive.  No  troops  to  cross  the  Versailles 
Palaiseau  line  prior  to  noon  on  23  August. 
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23  Aug  1944  FFI  leaders  from  Paris  make  appeal  to  U.S.  commanders  for 

immediate  troop  support.  They  claim  FFI  -  German  armistice 
empires  at  noon  on  23  August.  Eisenhower  and  3radley  order- 
twenty- six  thousand  tons  of  supplies  for  civil  relief,  delivery 
to  Paris  to  begin  27  August. 

23  Aug  (noon)  General  Le  Cl ere  learns  Germans  have  occupied  blocking  positions 

between  his  forces  and  Paris,  decides  to  wait  for  the  division 
main  body  to  close  and  attack  on  morning  of  24  August.  Le  Clerc* s 
main  effort  crosses  into  the  zone  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
in  effort  to  by-pass  enemy  in  Versailles  and  hit  south  flank 
o-  *  Love  no  o  coordinated.  Fifth  Corps  artillery  una.ble 
to  support  this  attack. 

24  Aug  I9U1  ie  Cl  ere' s  secondary  attack  penetrates  after  four*  hour*  battle, 

reaches  Seine  Paver  at  Sevres.  IA.C  Air  grounded  by  poor  weather. 
Le  Clerc* s  main  attack  makes  slow  progress,  still  on  outskirts 
of  Paris  at  nightfall. 

24  Aug  1944  General  Gerow  requests  permission  to  send  4th  Infantry  Division 
into  Paris;  3radley  grants  permission;  Gerow  orders  Le  Clerc  and 
General  Barton,  4th  Division  Commander,  to  assist  ore  another 
to  the  maximum. 

24  Aug  (midnight)  Snail  French  task  force  of  tanks  and  half  tracks  infiltrates 

to  Hotel  de  Ville  (just  north  of  Notre  Dame).  Most  of  German 
defenders  withdraw  across  the  Seine. 

25  Aug  (noon)  12th  Infantry  of  4th  Division  arrives  at  Notre  Dame  cdtedral 

in  center  of  city. 

25  Aug  1944  3arton  attempts  to  coordinate  troop  dispositions  with  Le  Clerc, 
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is  rebuffed.  '  Le  (Here  accepts  Choltitz’s  surrender  in  name  of 
Provisional  Government  of  France;  surrender  is  advertised  and 
nearly  all  German  troops  surrender.  The  5th  Corns  takes  over 
ten  thousand  prisoners. 


The  de  Gaullists  appear  to  have  advantage  in  Paris. 


25  Aug  1944 


General  Koening,  French  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  assumes 


responsibility  without  coordinating  Kith  General  Gerow. 


25  Aug  1944 

26  Aug  1944 


General  de  Gaulle  enters  Paris. 

General  de  Gaulle  organises  victory  parade,  invites  Gerow  to 


participate; 


C-erovr  declines,  orders  Le  Cl  ere  not  to  participate. 


Gerow  actions 
and  southwest 


based  upon:  knowledge  of  German  units  north,  east, 
in  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris;  fear  of  German  air 


attack;  danger  of  civil  disorder  and  liberation  hysteria  among 
•the  troops;  fear  of  German  counterattack.  Gerow  declines  to 
cut  off  combat  service  support  of  Le  Cl era  to  force  obedience. 
Hitler,  after  learning  Paris  is  not  destroyed,  orders  destruction 
of  Paris  (order  not  carried  out).  Le  Clerc  orders  all  individual 
arms  taken  up  from  his  enlisted  men  to  stop  indiscriminate 
firing.  Attack  northeast  continued  by  part  of  2d  French  Armored 
Division.  General  de  Gaulle  requests  and  Eisenhower  gives 
2d  French  Armored  Division  to  de  Gaulle  for  occupation  duty  in 
Paris.  Thus,  Le  Clerc  is  removed  from  Gerow’s  command.  (2d 
French  Armored  returned  to  combat  on  8  September). 


2?  Aug  1944 


The  4th  Infantry  Division  continues  attack  northeast.  All  corps 
objectives  northeast  of  Paris  reached.  General  de  Gaulle  asks 
Eisenhower  for  two  U.S.  Divisions  to  establish  his  position  in 
Paris  (assume  this  means  political  position).  FEE  begins  to 
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degenerate,  must  be  controlled. 

28  Aug  1944  General  Gerow,  5th  Corps  Commander,  formally  turns  control  of 

Paris  over  to  General  Koening,  trho  states  he  has  had  control 
since  25  August.  Koening  requests  SEAEF  furnish  uniforms  and 
for  riiteen  thousand  men  uo  be  used  in  reorganizing 
FEE  into  regular  arr 

29  Aug  19-':4  Paris  cleared  of  Germans.  Elements  of  U.S.  28th  Infantry 

parade**  through  Paris  on  way  to  assembly  areas  for  attack 
northeast  of  city.  General  de  Gaulle  inactivates  and  dissolves 
EFT;  power  given  to  military  regions;  FEE  personnel  subject  to 
draft.  Measures  consolidate  de  Gaulle’s  power.  Half  the  dailv 
relief  supplies  and  eight  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day  are 
moved  at  the  expense  of  the  military  effort.  (A  short  tine 
later  U.S.  armies  cane  to  a  halt  on  the  German  border.) 

Early  Sep  CQMZ-ETOUSA  Headquarters  displaces  from  Cotentin  Peninsula  to 

Paris  at  an  inopportune  time  and  apparently  without  Eisenhower’s 
knowledge. 

8  Sep  1&&  The  2d  French  Armored  Division  (Le  Clerc)  rejoins  3d  Amy. 


APPENDIX  H 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  GERMAN  APIA'S  CONCEPT  OF  IKE 
ROLE  OF  CITIES  IN  MODERN  WARFARE1 


To  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Major  Gassier  states  that  the  current 
Gentian  doctrine  is  to  by-pass  cities  whenever  this  is  allowed  by  the  tactical 
situation.  If  the  enemy  concentrates  in  a  city,  he  gives  up  the  initiative 
and  takes  the  risk  of  being  isolated  and  destroyed  at  a  later  time.  There 
are  two  tactics  which  can  be  used  in  the  attack  of  a  built-up  area.  The 
first  is  a  slow  and  systematic  street  by  street  advance,  the  second  is  a 
penetration  or  multiple  penetrations  to  divide  the  defenders  and  permit  the 
attacker  to  defeat  them  in  detail.  The  German  doctrine  prefers  to  divide 
the  enemy  and  defeat  him  in  detail. 


Stalingrad  is  an  example  of  a  city  which  could  not  be  by-passed  by 
the  Russians  because  they  could  not  permit  the  German  Sixth  Army  to  exist 
in  their  rear. 

The  tactical  importance  of  cities  has  diminished  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Modern  tracked  vehicles  can  by-pass  the  road  centers,  and  rail  centers 
are  quickly  knocked  out  from  the  air.  Still,  in  Russia,  we  avoided  having 
major  forces  in  the  cities,  but  sought  protection  from  the  elements  in  the 
built-up  areas  during  the  winter,  and  were  forced  to  use  the  roads  which 
passed  through  the  cities  in  the  spring  and  fall. 


Notes  of  interview  with  Major  Gunter  Gassier,  Army  of  Federal  Republd 
of  Germany,  5  February  1964,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  as  compiled  by  Major 
Edward.  M»  Pierce. 
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Modem  equipment  has  reduced  the  importance  of  cities  and  rivers  as 
obstacles.  Hie  only  real  obstacles  to  modern  vehicles  are  major  mountain 
ranges. 

The  plan  to  attack  a  city  will  be  dependent  upon  the  snxy  dispositions 
and  activities.  Reconnaissance  must  be  continuous,  and  the  attack  pressed 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  redispositioning  his  forces.  The  city  must  be 
one  hundred  per  cent  isolated  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

The  Germans  did  not  consider  the  use  of  tanks  in  a  city  as  the  best 
use  of  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the  tank.  They  developed  assault 
guns  -which  were  mere  suitable  for  the  support  of  infantry  during  fighting 
in  cities. 

German  military  leaders  thought  that  Soviet  Russia  would  probably 
have  collapsed  under  the  conditions  of  the  summer  of  19^2  if  the  Germans  had 
directed  their  major  effort  towards  Moscow  at  that  time  instead  of  attempting 
to  seise  economic  objectives  in  the  south.  The  military  -wanted  Moscow  and 
its  area  as  a  political  and  communications  center.  Moscow  controlled  the 
communications  to  the  north,  south,  and  east  and  was  considered  a  major 
backbone  of  the  Russian  spirit  to  continue  fighting.. 

Some  Germans  feel  that  the  Soviets  -will  not  use  high  yield  (in  the 
megaton  category)  nuclear  weapons  in  event  of  an  attack  through  the  Ruhr 
because  they  will  need  the  industrial  facilities  to  provide  them  with  an 
additional  industrial  base  for  future  attacks  on  the  Free  World.  They  want 
the  Ruhr  intact  for  political  and  strategic  reasons. 
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